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Quick blade and a stron’, one 


an 


apile car and a powerful one—insurance 


both for the owner’s safety and prestige 


Ajain 
did tradition of exquisite produc- 
tion lives. 


the old armorer’s splen- 


Jeweled rapiers from Damascus, 
combined matchless service- 
ability with unmatched beauty. 


The spirit of the old painstak- 
in}, craftsmanship survives in 
Packard production. 


Distinction for the stateliest 
occasions— race of line, 
ment of finish, the 


retine- 
assurance ot 


correctness that ever marks the 
equipment of discriminatin’, folk 


Added, all, to the balanced 
stren{th of a chassis as flawless as 
a Damascus sword, and the eco- 
nomical power of the Twin-six 
motor, quick and mishty to meet 
any erisis of the city street or the 
country highway. 


Springs comin},—and there are 
many Packard styles to select 
from. Guard against disappoint- 
ment in your choice—now. 


Twenty distinctive styles of Twin six motor carriages. Prices, open cars, 


$3050 and $3500, at Detroit. 


Packard dealers in all important cities. 


Packard Motor Car Company—Detroit 
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Post Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Uncle Sam’s Campaign to Coax from Hiding 
a Vast Amount of Secreted Wealth ss» 


LOWLY, perhaps, but surely, 
if we may believe the officials 
at Washington, the bankers of the country are becom- 
ing reconciled to the United States postal savings 
system. Yea, more, the optimists rejoice in cumula- 
tive evidence that the banking interest—even the 
savings bank section of financial America—not merely 
has become resigned to federal participation in the 
conservation of savings but recognizes an aspect of 
co-operation. In other words, instead of a bow to 
the inevitable there is a tardy welcome for an aid in 
the mobilization of the republic's financial resources. 
As the situation is visualized at the headquarters 
of the postal savings system the change in the attitude 
of the banking interests toward the governmental 
interloper presents a close parallel to the evolution of 
a few years ago in the relationship between the steam 
railroads of the country and the interurban trolley 
lines. Many readers will recall with what misgivings 
the railroad executives observed the advent of the 
electric lines that invaded their territory. but grad- 
ually it became apparent that, far from proving 
injuriously competitive, the new transportation 
systems were actually discharging the function of 
“feeders for the steam roads. 

Of more recent date is the progress of another 
innovation in the field of public service that affords 
an object lesson for the banker who yet harbors a 
lingering doubt that postal savings is an unmixed 
blessing. When the domestic parcel post was inaugu- 
rated a few years ago the antagonism on the part 
of the small retailers of the country who feared the 
inroads of the great mail-order houses was far more 
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bitter and more nearly unanimous 
than the opposition to the postal 
savings system engendered on the part of private 
bankers. Yet, for all that the domestic postal parcel 
service is of recent inception, the distrust in mercan- 
tile channels is rapidly giving way to a realization 
that this new element is constructive rather than 
destructive in that it is creating new business for the 
country storekeeper in equal or greater proportion than 
it spells opportunity for the city department store. 

So, too, it has but required the situation resultant 
from the present European war to prove that the 
U. S. postal savings system has a distinct mission 
to perform for the banking interests of the country 
in keeping available and in circulation wealth that 
would otherwise have gone into hiding at a most 
critical time. Aliens, on the point of returning to 
Europe to take up arms, have been moved to leave 
their accumulated savings in the United States so 
long as it was possible to deposit them where they 
believed that safety was assured, thanks to their 
abiding faith in an institution bearing the stamp of 
governmental authority. 

Other aliens who have remained in this country and 
participated in the era of ample employment and high 
wages have turned to Uncle Sam with hoardings 
which, in the days before communication was inter- 
rupted, they were wont to remit as rapidly as saved 
to depositories inGermany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Greece and the Scandinavian countries. Who can 
predict into what channels this wealth, vast in the 
aggregate, would have been diverted, had there been 
no governmental machinery for taking care of it? 
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That the deposits in our postal 
savings banks are now increasing 
at the rate of more than $1,000,000 
a week is attributable in no small 
degree to the congressional action 
of a few months ago, which 
increased from $500 to $1,000 the 
deposit limit for the individual 
depositor. It was an en- 





many instance to purchase a U. S. 
domestic money order payable to 
himself (undaunted by the neces- 
sity of renewing this order once 
each year) but in even more cases 
the would-be depositor turned 
away from the post office window 
deaf to all suggestions that he 


resources of the postal savings 
system showed a greater gain in 
the last five months of 1916 than 
stood to their credit for the entire 
year from July 1, 1915, to June 
30, 1916. No wonder that thirteen 
post offices now boast deposits in 
excess of one million dollars each 

and that there are more 





largement of the scope of [FF 
the postal savings system 
which, when first pro- 
posed, provoked spirited 
opposition from many 
bankers. The impression 
at Washington, however, 
is that in the three years 
of discussion that came 
before the plan was finally 
adopted by Congress, this 
resentment was almost 
completely allayed 

With a large propor- 
tion of the enormous in- 
crease in savings during 
the past few months 
banked by depositors 
whose names were already 
on Uncle Sam's books, 
the contentions of the 
postal savings officials 
seem to have been borne 
out. It was the theory 
of these executives all 
along that more elasticity 
was needed in the postal 
Savings system in order 
merely to accommodate 
tne savings power of a 
class of patrons who had 
reached their deposit 
limit in the governmental 
institution but apparently 


would have none of the — 








WILLIAM J. NAGEL 


Postmaster of Detroit, Michigan 
Says of this Article: 


Mr. Fawcett certainly has a clear conception of 
the functions of the United States Postal Savings 
Department and has very ably presented his subject. 
Bankers, close friends of mine, who were at first 
skeptical of the effect post-office banks would have 
on general banking, and who opposed government 
operation of savings institutions, now agree that 
postal savings banks are an asset to their business. 

The change in their attitude has undoubtedly 
been wrought by substantial proof that the postal 
banks have brought hoarded wealth from concealment 
and put it into circulation. Men and women who 
preferred to bury their money in hiding places, and 
who apparently have no faith in savings institu- 
tions unless backed by the government, compose the 
majority of our patrons. We place this money in 
the banks as soon as it comes to us and receive 
only 2% per cent interest on it. 

I anticipate that in the near future bankers 
throughout the entire country will not only endorse 
the postal savings system, but give it their active 
support. Many of them are doing so now. Unfor- 
tunately, the true object of the postal savings bank 
was for a long time misinterpreted. 
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than 100 offices, each of 
which has more than 
$100,000 on deposit. 

To the experienced 
eyes of a banker this list 
of cities wherein the 
$100,000 deposit mark 
has been passed conveys 
its own message. Perhaps 
he has been told that 
more than three-fifths of 
all the depositors in our 
| postal savings bank are 
foreigners, but this list, 
embracing as it does all 
| the high points of indus- 
| trialism where alien labor 
| has been at a premium 
| for these many months, 
is more likely than any- 
thing else to carry con- 
viction that maybe, after 
all, the postal savings 
system fills the proverbial 
long-felt want. Butte, 
Mont. ; Toledo, O. ;Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Akron, O.; 
Gary, Ind.; McKeesport, 
Pa.; South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and Ironwood, Mich., 
are typical of the names 
which, when found in this 
environment, carry their 
own story. 








Nor is it only in such 





available alternatives 
when it came to taking care of the 
excess they were able to save. 
Prior to the spring of 1916 it was 
a common experience for a postal 
bank official in any of our indus- 
trial cities to be appealed to almost 
piteously by some suspicious 
foreigner who, having reached the 
$500 limit, besought the govern- 
ment to accept additional deposits, 
even though no interest was 
allowed. When such a plea was 
denied the applicant was wont in 


place his surplus in a good savings 
bank. It is not difficult to conjec- 
ture what become of such rejected 
savings, and assuredly the secret- 
ing of vast wealth that Uncle Sam 
could not accept served no good 
purpose for either public or private 
banking interests 

No wonder then that with new 
latitude allowed in the amount of 
deposits and with removal of the 
old restriction that limited deposits 
in any one month to $100, the 
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industrial centers, by 
any means, that the postal sav- 
ings system is claimed to have 
a mission to perform in conserv- 
ing wealth that might otherwise 
be dissipated or diverted. Even 
more urgent, in a sense, is the 
need of postal banking facilities at 
the outposts of creative enter- 
prise. Scattered up and down the 
land are isolated mines, lumber 
camps, oil wells and railroad 
construction bases where the 
wage earners are so remote from 
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or private banks 
that to deposit 
in such institu- 
tions is a serious 
inconvenience, 
whatever their 
faith in these in- 
stitutions. In 
this dilemma 
the postal sav- 
ings bank, no 
farther away, 
presumably, 
than the nearest 
post office, cer- | 
tainly serves a |s 
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such mention 
(free notices) as 
the newspapers 
can be induced 
to make, and 
on the other 
hand the dis- 
tribution of 
leaflets, book- 
lets, and other 
advertising 
literature, ex- 
plaining in Eng- 
lish and in 
twenty-three 
foreign langua- 











ges the benefits 





distinct purpose. 

Happily, too 
there is no longer need for the 
private banker to feel that what- 
ever the theoretical advantages 
of the postal bank for the 
financial fabric in general, it can 
confer no direct blessings upon 
him. Such an attitude was fully 
justified when the Federal Reserve 
Act limited to member banks the 
right to act as depositories for 
postal savings, thereby eliminating 
nundreds of state banks. However 
a change of the law has brought 
the desired relief and has restored 
to dominance the fundamental 
idea of the purpose of the posta! 
savings system—namely, to coax 
from hiding secreted wealth and to 
restore it to circulation in the 
identical localities where it was 
originally withdrawn. 

In these days of the systematic 
encouragement of thrift, no far- 
sighted banker will underestimate 















A 1e Worst 
‘d. Scores and perhaj:s hundreds 
ot foreigners have set themsel¥es 
up as bankers and forwarders. of 
money to other countries. [n their 

own lands, perhaps they were por- 
ters or clerks, but here they find it 
easy to pay $16 for the $1,000 bond 
required by the state law from all 
forwarders of money. In many in- 
stances these men are robbing their 
countrymen. 

“t daresay thousands of dollars 
have been received by some of these 
men to be forwarded to the native 
homes of Detroit foreigners in 
preparation for their return after 
the war. But the money js not for- 
warded. Instead it is diverted to the 
uses of the men who swle them- 
L selven ~bankers. 
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Where the postal bank may help 


An ordinary Saturday night at the Detroit Post Office bank 


the influence of the postal savings 
system in encouraging the saving 
habit among a class not yet edu- 
cated perhaps to patronage of the 
regular savings banks. Likewise is 
it logical to suppose that the postal 
system with its interest-bearing 
bonds in small denominations 
must, perforce, conduct a recruit- 
ing campaign that will ultimately 
swell the ranks of small investors 
who purchase “baby bonds” from 
bankers on the installment plan. 
In short, an aggregate of upward 
of 8,500 postal savings banks, with 
an army of 660,000 depositors 
(having, all told, more than $108,- 
000,000 to their credit), cannot fail 
to prove a factor in the promotion 
of thrift, habitual saving and 
systematic investment. 
Occasionally a banker has seen 
fit to complain because of the 
amount of business attracted to 
the postal savings banks by the 
methods of solicitation and exploi- 
tation employed by the govern- 
ment. Such a complaint, if we read 
between the lines, is in effect a 
confession as to the efficacy of a 
very modest amount of advertising 
for deposits, because in reality the 
post office department has only a 
comparatively modest appropria- 
tion that may be devoted to such 
promotion work. Publicity in 
behalf of the postal banks has 
indeed been virtually restricted to 
two mediums—on the one hand 
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of the postal 
banking ser- 
vice. Incidently it may be ven- 
tured that perhaps the success of 
Uncle Sam's foreign-language 
advertising should point a moral 
for the everyday banker who aims 
to develop the savings end of the 
business. 

On general principles one would 
not suppose that the forms and 
bookkeeping systems of the U. S. 
postal savings institution would 
have anything of inspiration or 
suggestion to offer to bankers so 
resourceful and progressive as those 
of the United States. And yet 
certain private bankers admit that 
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they have studied 
their advantage what 
might be called the 
technical side of Uncle 
Sam's postal banking. 
Some bankers of adapta- 
bility, for example, have 
found the germ of sug- 
gestion in the postal sav- 
ings cards and stamps 
which are sold to the 
public for ten cents each 
and which afford a means 
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recently been limited to $500. 


division. 


Post office officials estimate that almost twice as much money 
would now be on deposit with the postal savings department 
if the total amount of each depositor’s savings had not until 
This is indicated by the increase 
in such savings at Detroit when the limit on deposits was 
extended from $500 to $1,000 last June. 

During May only $35,261 was deposited in the Detroit 
The restrictions were extended June 3, and during 
that month deposits jumped to $153,977 making for an increase 
of $118,716 over the month previous. Since then postal savings 
in Detroit have increased by leaps and bounds, and in 
ber the books showed a total of $2,732,625 on deposit. 

Thomas F. Cashin, assistant postmaster of the automobile 
city declares that had the maximum always been $1,000, 
Detroit alone would have $4,000,000 in its division. 


ecem- 


face 


having a total 
value of more than 


$117,000,000. The flaw 
might be so small a 
one as irregularity in 
advertising the original 
sale of the bonds or might 
extend to the enormity 
of a lack of statutory 
power, but whatever the 
lack it should be known 
to the banking interests, 
as too often in the past it 








for saving small amounts 
of money, especially adapted to the 
needs of school children. That this 
expedient has proved a success as 
used by the government is attested 
by the fact that since the savings 
system was established there have 
been sold savings cards and stamps 
to the value of about three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

The fact that, as reported by the 
postmasters at Butte, Mont., and 
other points, “interest is a second- 
ary consideration with our deposit- 
ors’ seems to point an opportunity 
for savings bankers who are in a 
position to offer a more liberal 


interest rate than Uncle Sam 
allows. Here, awaiting the mis- 


sionary work of the bankers, is a 
great body of prospects who are 
already “sold” on the wisdom 
of saving and of depositing their 
savings, and who now require only 
to be made to see light on the sub- 
ject of the loss resultant from resting 
content with 2 per cent when 3 or 4 
per cent is obtainable. So, too, 
the saver who has been persuaded 
to invest in a_ postal 
bond paying 244 per ‘mmm 
cent would seem to 
be singularly open to 
conviction at the hands 
of a banker who can offer 
anequally safe bond yield- 
ing 3.70 to 4 per cent. 
Speaking of bonds in 
connection with the postal 
Savings system brings to 
mind the fact that this 
branch of the post office 
department has _ per- 
formed for the bankers 
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of the country one service that 
is little realized and less appreci- 
ated. This benefit has accrued from 
the very potent influence that the 
department has exerted in behalf of 
what might be called the stand- 
ardization of municipal bonds. 
During the past few vears the 
banks of the country have been 
buying municipal bonds to an 
unprecedented extent, primarily 
because this class of bonds consti- 
tutes the only one acceptable to 
secure postal savings funds. On 
top of that, however, or quite aside 
from it, there is the importance to 
the average local banker of reliance 
that the bonds of his local munici- 
pality are ‘regular’ in all respects. 
That the banks of the country 
would, but for Uncle Sam's new 
censorial role, be open to vast 
losses, is attested by the fact that 
in the last twelve months for which 
Statistics are available the bond 
experts of the postal savings sys- 
tem “‘rejected”’ seventy-one differ- 
ent issues of municipal bonds, 





has not been known. 

Especially encouraging is the 
circumstance that a _ constantly 
increasing number of officials, en- 
trusted with the bond responsibili- 
ties of various municipalities. are 
adopting the plan of submitting 
each new bond issue for the scru- 
tiny of the postal arbiters at 
Washington, thus contributing to 
a plan of standardization (already 
provided for by state law in states 
such as New Jersey) that will prove 
a boon to the banking interests of 
the community in general. 

One change in the postal savings 
system which many American 
bankers hope Congress will one 
day see fit to authorize would 
allow a relaxation of the require- 
ments under which postal savings 
funds are redeposited in banks. 
As matters have stood the deposits 
with the banks are demand deposits 
absolutely, and some bankers have 
complained that this stipulation, 
taken in conjunction with the re- 
serve requirements under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, has operated to 
compel bankers to carry 
larger reserves than are 
warranted. Bankers who 
feel aggrieved at the situa- 
tion cherish the hope that 
sooner or later the law will 
be so amended that at 
least a certain propor- 
tion of the postal savings 
re-deposits shall be con- 
sidered as 30-day deposits, 
thereby rendering it pos- 
sible for some banks to 
reduce their reserves from 





Where the postal bank was born—the original staff at work 
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18 to 12 per cent. 
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Bank Campaigned 


to Realize a Dream of Seventy Years Ago 


HEN George K. Budd, found- 

er of the Boatmen’s Bank, the 
oldest savings institution in Mis- 
souri, arrived in St. Louis from 
Philadelphia eighty years ago it 
was a city of about 40,000 inhabi- 
tants and one of the most pic- 
turesque, romantic communities 
in the country. The great, yellow 
Mississippi, the “Father of Waters,” 
was threshed into golden foam by 
the thousands of vessels that bore 
the wonderful volume of com- 
merce that flowed in_ endless 
quantities to and from the salt 
water many miles to the south. 

Mechanically, almost uncon- 
sciously, Budd drifted to the river- 
front and immediately fell under 
the fascinating spell cast by the 
big stream that splits our country 
almost in twain. Every spare 
moment found him down on the 
levees where the great fleets of 
river craft were moored bow on, 
while others tugged impatiently 
at anchors in midstream as though 
anxious to nose in to dock to dis- 
charge and take on cargoes and 
get away again. 

There Budd met hundreds of 
rivermen whose memory Mark 
Twain, in later years, made im- 
mortal in his songs. To the young 
man they offered the same fascina- 


tion that they held for the famous 
humorist, and like him Budd soon 
became a fast friend, not of indi- 
vidual boatmen, but of the whole 
fraternity. It was not long before 
he was pondering over a plan to 
help them along in their hazardous 
calling. He was deeply impressed 
by their improvidence, which, 
linked with the dangerous occupa- 
tion they followed, made for a 
rather unfortunate combination. 











Edwards Whitaker, President 
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How to get his carefree friends to 
save a portion of their earnings 
against a day that they might, by 
accident, be deprived of a means of 
earning a livelihood became an 
obession with him. 

With this idea in view he 
evolved a plan of starting a sav- 
ings bank for them, and in 1847, 
with several of the foremost citi- 
zens of the community, he launched 
Boatmen’s Savings _ Institution, 
without a penny of capital. The 
founders realized, however, that to 
continue the establishment in- 
vested capital was necessary; so 
they decided that all depositors 
having a continuous deposit of not 
less than $100 from the beginning 
until the expiration of the charter 
would become stockholders, in the 
institutions if they wished, and the 
earnings were to inure. 

On the day the bank opened a 
circular setting forth its object and 
plans was published. This circular 
informed the people of St. Louis 
that the bank was organized not to 
make profit, but to encourage 
thrift among the industrial classes, 
especially the boatmen whose call- 
ing exposed them to the vicissi- 
tudes of the elements. 

For some time the bank had a 
difficult struggle to keep going. 
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The trustees lent their services 
without remuneration and _ the 


officers declined compensation until 
a profitable showing was made, but 
in spite of this, at the end of the 
first year the books showed a 
deficit of $983.34. 

Time has wrought some wonder- 
ful changes in both St. Louis and 
the bank. From an institution 
“started on a shoestring’ the bank 
has grown to be one of the strongest 
in the state—with $3,000,000 in 
capital and surplus—and is now 
housed in a majestic home that 
proudly rears itself eighteen stories 
high at Broadway and Olive street. 
The name has been changed to 
Boatmen's Bank, the 


these banks we ran a newspaper 
advertising campaign teaching the 
general lessons of thrift that are 
being taught by so many American 
banks from coast to coast. It 
aimed its blow at the very roots of 





improvidence—not alone the im- 
providence of the riverman and 
workers of that type—but the 
improvidence of men and women 
who, though not knowing luxury, 
could, if they would, put by some- 
thing regularly from their modest 
earnings. 

One illustrated “‘ad"’ depicted a 
young couple looking out of a 
window. In the distance was a 
large cloud in which appeared the 





you want the most, make up your 
mind to have it and then save, and 
let the dimes and quarters that 
usually slip through your fingers 
buy it for you—and they will, in 
amazingly short time—too.”’ 

Throughout the entire campaign 
the fact that the Boatmen’s Bank 
is the oldest in Missouri also was 
featured. This slogan was used 
on the oval banks in addition to 
the fact that the bank pays 3 per 
cent interest. No keys were given so 
that in order to get the receptacles 
open without breaking them the 
possessors have to take them to the 
Boatmen’s Bank. 

The campaign proved an unquali- 
fied success. On Decem- 





“Savings, in the evolu- 





tion of nearly a century 
having been deleted. 

In the long lapse of 
time following the materi- 
alization of Mr. Budd's 
dream, seventy years ago, 
the savings feature of the 
bank faded into oblivion, 
commercial accounts win- 
ning the place in the 
foreground of the bank's 
big business. Therefore, 
the word “Savings” was 
dropped from the name. 

Now, however, the 
original intention of the 











ber 15, just eleven months 
from the time the thrift 
movement was begun, an 
accounting of the results 
was made. Even the 
most optimistic of the 
bank officers were amazed 
by the resultant com- 
pilation. 

In less than a year6,500 
new names were added to 
the books of the bank and 
the increase in deposits 
amounted to well over 
$1,000,000. In addition 
to this the books showed 











arent: 





that from twenty to fifty 





bank—encouraging thrift 
among the improvident— 
has won back its place in the bank's 
business. The idea of the founder 
is being worked out on even a 
greater scale than he could possibly 
have dreamed of in his early day. 

January 15 of last year the Boat- 
men's Bank launched a thrift cam- 
paign and at the same time re- 
established its savings department. 
Ten thousand oval pocket savings 
banks were distributed among the 
industrial workers in the city’s fac- 
tories and among the clerks in the 
stores. The nominal price of ten 
cents was charged to each recipient 
of a bank, and a check equivalent in 
value to that amount when depos- 
ited with the parent institution was 
given in exchange. 

Coupled with the distribution of 
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Shipping from a St. Louis levee. 


things they dreamed of and hoped 
some day to possess—a home, an 
automobile and other things often 
beyond the reach of the earner of 
a living wage. The copy below the 
picture explained how a little cash, 
if methodically saved, would in 
time permit the purchase of the 
things dreamed of. One paragraph 
of this advertisement read: 

“You are a dreamer of dreams, 
a builder of castles in the air, a 
weaver of hopes and wishes for the 
future. Good! So is everyone 
worth a snap; only don't forget 
that you may build and dream and 
weave to the end of time and yet, 
without definite action, never see 
your hopes blended with the joy 
of realization. Decide today what 
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new accounts were being 
opened daily and that the 
business was increasing in propor- 
tion to the number of new patrons. 

At the time this accounting was 
made 50 per cent of the pocket 
banks had been returned and their 
contents deposited. The officers 
are confident, however, that many 
more will come back, each with 
a new depositor. A new supply of 
these banks have been purchased 
and will be destributed under the 
same plan. 

The return of 50 per cent of the 
banks means that 2,000 new 
accounts were obtained through 
this medium, and the bank officers 
believe that newspaper publicity, 
with personal “‘boosting’ by these 
new depositors, brought in most 
of the other 4,500 new accounts. 
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Teaching 12,000 to Bank by Mail 


A Pittsburgh Savings Plan that Draws 
Deposits from All Corners of the Globe 


ROM the ice-bound regions of 

northern Canada to the torrid 
wastes of the Congo district, from 
the ceaseless whirl of Wall Street to 
the peaceful plantations of south- 
ern California, from the depths of 
the Atlantic ocean to the far-flung 
Orient, and from the jungles of 
Siam to the continental capitals of 
Europe, we will find people banking 
by mail. From climes more than 
12,000 miles distant folks are send- 
ing their surplus earnings for safe- 
keeping in the United States. 

Since the Farmers Deposit Sav- 
ings Bank, of Pittsburgh, started in 
business thirteen years ago, exclu- 
sively aS a savings institution, it 
has made a specialty of soliciting 
deposits by mail. Distance and the 
inaccessibility of communities or 
persons, while at first glance they 
seemed big obstacles to this form 
of banking, were in reality no bar- 
riers at all. Rather, distance lent 
enchantment, and by means of a 
simple solicitation plan coupled 
with practical, human interest 
advertising, the bank has attracted 
savings accounts from virtually 
every corner of the globe. 


By EDWARD B. COLL 


Cashier, Farmers Deposit Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The success of a comprehensive 
effort to gather savings deposits by 
mail is indicated by the results. In 
the past thirteen years we have 
netted more than 12,000 mail 
accounts. Depositors in this de- 
partment live in forty-four out of 
the forty-eight states in the Union 
as well as in foreign countries and 
territorial possessions. 

At the very start we began 
soliciting accounts from all classes, 
with real service and carefully 
planned advertising as the principal 
mediums for attracting business. 

Naturally the bulk of the busi- 
ness is obtained in Pittsburgh and 
its immediate vicinity, but our 
deposits by mail form no small part 
of total deposits now amounting to 
$5,335,000. From the outset we 
made it a policy to give such satis- 
faction to patrons that no matter 
where they moved or what came up 
they would still deposit with us. 

Sixty-two per cent of the popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh is composed of 
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either foreign born people or native 
Americans one or both of whose 
parents were foreign born. It is 
from these people that the bank 
draws a large portion of its busi- 
ness. And it is through these 
people that we net many of our 
mail accounts. They are prone to 
wander about the world consider- 
ably, going back to their native 
lands or the homes of their parents, 
and often, in the case of English 
speaking aliens, adventure hunting. 
We endeavor to retain the ac- 
counts of all our depositors when 
they leave the city, by explaining 
to them the system of banking by 
mail. Invariably they leave their 
money or a portion of it on deposit 
with us. Then we handle the 
transfer of as much as they want, 
when and where they want it. In 
this way we keep them interested 
and as a rule when they get settled 
in their new homes they send on 
more money for deposit with us. 
To win the confidence and busi- 
ness of the foreign born we em- 
ployed extra clerks, each of whom 
speaks a number of different lan- 
guages As the languages and 
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dialects commanded by each differ 
considerably, these men are able 
to converse intelligently with almost 
all of the fifty different nationali- 
ties represented by our patrons. 

If you went to Siam or any other 
foreign country and found in your 
city a bank where someone could 
speak to you in English, you un- 
doubtedly would transact your 
business with that bank. 

The same holds true in this coun- 
try; when foreigners want to trans- 
act bank business they seek out an 
institution in which they can under- 
stand and make themselves under- 
stood. In addition to 
accepting their deposits 


of a reply giving one or more names 
a letter of thanks is first mailed the 
depositor, and then we write to 
those whose names have been sent 
in, enclosing the bank's latest 
booklets and statements. As a 
rule not more than three follow-up 
letters are sent out to these pros- 
pective customers. 

This system not only nets us 
many new customers but helps 
retain the old ones, which of course 
is a big feature of the savings 
bank business. All the prospects 
whose names are thus obtained do 
not open accounts, but the number 





with thatched roofs and open sides. 
At first glance there is little in the 
scene to denote the presence of 
white men, but back from the river 
some distance are scores of oil wells 
driven closely together. Here sev- 
eral men from Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, who are oil experts, live and 
work. Although it is more than 
12,000 miles from Pittsburgh, one 
of these experts regularly sends 
deposits to this bank. 

Bangkok, Siam, is 12,460 miles 
from Pittsburgh and it takes forty- 
two days for a letter to go from this 
city to that far-off capital, yet 
there are two men living 
in Bangkok who save their 





our men offer them advice 
on any question they may 
ask and also explain to 
them the workings of an 
American bank. Usually 
skeptical, principally 
because they don't under- 
stand our systems, the 
foreigners have faith in us 
because everything is ex- 
plained in their own tongue 
and they can understand- 
ingly carry on business. 
So, when such a patron 





money through us. They 
send their deposits by 
mail. 

In fact distance is but 
a minor detail in carrying 
on our “banking by mail” 
system. The Panama 
Canal zone holds its quota 
of customers although it 
is 2,721 miles away and 
has reliable banks. Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 
12,000 miles away, has 
one resident who prefers 








leaves America he has no 
hesitancy about entrust- 
ing his money to our care. 
After he goes away we keep in 
touch with him by correspondence. 
When he has had time to reach his 
destination we write him a letter 
in his native language wishing 
him continued good fortune and 
asking him to remember the bank 
any time he has money to save. 
Even though he has withdrawn his 
account we write him expressing 
the hope that he had an enjoyable 
journey and is enjoying life abroad. 

When a patron has mailed in 
several deposits and received his 
pass book again he is requested to 
give the officers of the bank the 
names and addresses of some of his 
friends who might care to save with 
the bank at 4 per cent interest. A 
return addressed envelope is sent 
along with the request. Onreceipt 





This photo came with a deposit from Burma 


is sufficient to justify the effort. 

Aside from being a business prop- 
osition, many of these mail accounts 
bring interesting stories, since they 
come from very out-of-the-way 
places and from men who are 
abroad where excitement and death 
are their constant companions. 

Quite a number of the boys in 
the United States army and navy 
have accounts with us, while scores 
of the militia men on the Mexican 
border are among our patrons. We 
have deposits that—figuratively 
speaking—come from the depths of 
the Atlantic ocean. They are sent 
by men who serve on, or rather, in, 
United States submarines. 

On the banks of the Irawaddy 
river, in Upper Burma, East India, 
is a little settlement of native huts 
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to send his money back 
to Pittsburgh for safe 
keeping, although there 
are well established and very safe 
banks there. 

Canada, France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy—in fact a score of for- 
eign countries—shelter customers 
who mail their savings to us. A 
list of the places abroad from which 
we receive deposits follows: 

There are twenty depositors in 
various parts of Canada. In Eng- 
land there are twelve persons who 
deposit with us, while there are one 
or more depositors in all of the fol- 
lowing places: Bangkok, Siam; 
Sydney, Australia; Johannesburg, 
South Africa; Burma, East India; 
Canton and Hong Kong, China; 
Paris, France; Toten, Norway; 
Duisberg and Stuttgart, Germany ; 
Carnborne, Ireland; Baranquilla, 
Columbia, South America; Prague, 





Bohemia; Motherwell, Scotland; 
Budapest, Hungary ; San Salvador, 
Central America; Lic, Croatia, 
Austria; Roccaraso and Firenzo, 
Italy ;Roumania ; Philippine Islands 
and Isthmus of Panama; Havana, 
Cuba; Logarden, Grastorp, Sweden. 

Each time a deposit is made the 
bank book must be mailed to us 
and then remailed to the depositor, 
so it can be seen that getting depos- 
its by mail involves considerable 
detail, as well as delay. Yet it has 
worked out very smoothly and 
profitably, and, as the foregoing 
list will indicate, is operated on an 
extensive basis. 

Of course our customers who are 
living abroad form but a small per- 
centage of those who bank with us 
by mail. Those living in the 
United States, however, are dis- 
tributed all over the country and 
in many cases it takes several days 
to get mail to them, with the same 
condition existing as regards get- 
ting mail and deposits from them. 

When the pass books are mailed 
back to the customers some adver- 
tising matter is inserted with them. 
The same advertising is never 
mailed to the same person twice. 
In order that this may be possible 
we change this line of publicity 
each week, usually changing the 
color scheme also. Our messages 
take the form of small folders and 
leaflets, and are calculated to en- 
courage thrift in general, at the 
same time interesting the depositor 
in this particular bank. 

Occasionally anintroductioncard 
is enclosed with the pass books. 
These cards the customers are 
invited to fill in for some friend. 
The friend in turn can either send 
it into the bank, or when in Pitts- 
burgh call on us and obtain advice 
on his business problems, even 
though he has no desire to open an 
account. These cards we find bring 
us in many new patrons. 

This, however, is but one little 
feature of our new business cam- 
paign. We are firm believers in 


advertising what we have to offer 
the public, and therefore use the 
newspapers considerably. 

We utilize in our advertising 
occurrences that come up in our 
daily routine—little flashes of 
human interest that are bound 
to spark in the everyday life of a 
bank—and we find it very effective 
advertising, too. 

For instance we used in one “‘ad”’ 
a letter from one of the boys who 
went to the Mexican border, the 
caption being, ‘“‘A Patriotic Ameri- 
can. The advertisement, which is 
self explanatory, read: “A patriotic 
American shows loyalty to his 
country ,coupled with filial devotion, 
in this letter tous. The letter fol- 
lows: ‘I have been called upon to 
leavethecity withthe Pennsylvania 
National Guard and would like to 
have you send a draft for $150 to 
my father.’ 

The fact that we get deposits 
from men more than 12,000 miles 
away also is used to a great extent 
in our advertising work and has 
brought usmany new mailaccounts. 
One such ‘‘ad” read: “Our friend 
from Sydney, Australia, 11,570 
miles away, writes as follows: ‘] 
am enclosing $100 to be placed to 
my savings account. Please keep 
my book at the bank, as I want to 
send more money to you. It is 
uncertain when I may return to 
the States, but I would like to see 
old Pittsburgh again.’ 

Of course these advertisements 
went in only the Pittsburgh papers, 
but it is surprising how widely 
papers are read and the result was 
that they brought us accounts 
from many states, some of them 
far removed from Pennsylvania. 
No direct analysis has been made 
of the amount of business that 
resulted, but we know that the 
advertisements in local papers 
proved valuable as business getters. 

Following our advertising policy 
of using as much human interest 
material as possible we chose for 
our trade mark the picture of 
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From the Gold Fields 
of South Africa 


12,000 niles away from Putsourgh, a care 
and keen witted resident of Jot 
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44 out of the 48 States are 
our depositors 


represented among 


Write for booklet explain 
may * Bank by Mail 


Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank 
A Fifth Avenue and Wood Street, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ing how easily you 


4% INTEREST PAID 


Remember your Savings Checks"’ earn noth 
ing when kept at home Bring yours in at onze 
and start earning 4% interest, 








WHY ? 


Why do men living m Bangkok, Siam, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, and Burma, East India, send 
their money 12,000 miles to the Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank of Pittsburgh? 

Positive security is of first 1mportance to these 
men and the rea) reason that brings their deposits 
all this vast distance 

You, living here in Pittsburgh, should take ad- 
vantage of the same facilities 

Start a savings account now, to build up for 
future use 


Farmers Deposit Savings Bank 


S4 Fifth Avenue and Wood Street 
lee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
cw, 4% INTEREST PAID 
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12,460 Miles From Pittsburgh 


“Safety First’’ believers who send 
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months on the long journey, to the 
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1 all parts of the world use 


Depositors from tan, Why Not You! 


our “Banking by Maii’” Pp’ 
Write for booklet now. 


$1.00 Opens an Account 4% Interest Paid 


Remember the real value of your “Savings 
Checks’’ is not realized until you deposit them. 
Bring Yours In. 











Your Boy 
Earns $9.26 Each Day 
He Goes to School 


Figures show that uneducated laborers earn 
on an average $500.00 a year for 40 years or 
$20,000.00. High school graduates average 
$1,000.00 per year for 40 years or $40,000.00 
This education takes 12 years of school of 180 
days each, or 2,160 days, 

If 2,160 days at school add $20,000.00 to the 
income, then each day at school adds $9.26. 

Start a savings account Now for your boy, so 
that you may give him tae best possible education. 


$1.00 Starts an Account. 4% Interest Paid 


>-4\ Farmers Deposit 
es) Savings Bank 


Fifth Avenue and Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“Prince” appears in all the “‘ads,”* going to 
every corner of the earth and to 
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“Prince,” an English bull 
terrier that had at one time 
belonged to the institution. 
This trademark is carried 
on all the bank paper. We 
never overlook anopportunity 
to feature the fact that Prince 
goes to the four corners of the 
earth and even down under 
the waters of the ocean. 

We have also published the 
history of the dog. Prince 
came into the possession 
of our parent institution, 
the Farmers Deposit National 
Bank, twenty-five years ago. 
He proved a valuable watch- 
dog and wasalso the mascot of 
several athletic organizations 











The Bank 


The teacher of youth, 

The friend of old age, 

The hope of the poor, 

The requisite of the rich, 
The crutch of the shiftless, 
The stairway of the thrifty, 
The fear of the miser, 

The reproach of the waster, 
The aid of the honest, 

The foe of the felon, 

The balance wheel of business, 
The keystone of commerce. 








patronage is not so hard to 
win as might be supposed. 
Win their confidence by giv- 
ing them a clear conception 
of American banking and you 
will win their accounts. 

Information is freely given 
even though we get only grat- 
itude for it. The gratitude 
will later bring the business, 
and this sort of service has 
netted our bank a huge 
portion of its business. The 
constructive advertising of a 
human interest nature com- 
pleted the task. 

Of the tens of thousands 
accounts opened with us, 





al there have been 12,000 started 





connected with the bank. 
Every employee of the institution 
fromthe president down tothe office 
boy became very fond of the dog. 
He was lost several times and 
large rewards were paid for his 
return. At that, he was just a dog, 
and would, like all other dogs, 
make up with a soldier in a minute. 
When the troops marched away 
to the Spanish-American war he 
attached himself to a regiment of 
soldiers and never came back. It 
was later decided to perpetuate his 
memory, so his picture was used 
as our trade mark. 

This story about Prince may 
seem to be superfluous or senti- 
mental, but in reality it has proved 
an effective piece of advertising. 
The picture of the dog has aroused 
much interest, started people 





wondering and finally brought them 
in with business. 

Service, when taken in the last 
analysis, takes in a multitude of 
things. It includes courtesy to all, 
a desire to impart information not 
only to the rich man but to the 
small depositor as well, whether 
the advice concerns banking or 
some affair at home. 

Our employees constitute a ver- 
itable information bureau for a 
large portion of Pittsburgh's non- 
English speaking people. 

Soliciting accounts from foreign- 
ers is always good business for a 
city bank with a savings depart- 
ment. Unusually thrifty, they 
maintain rather large accounts, 
which surely makes for the 
prosperous savings bank. Their 
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through the maij and from 
every state in the union except four. 
It is therefore evident that a satis- 
factory savings business may be 
obtained by mail and that it also 
constitutes a goodly portion of our 
total business. 

This then, it seems to me, should 
answer quite fully any argument 
against “banking by mail.’ We 
have proved that the results and 
profits are sufficient to warrant the 
effort and expense involved in going 
after this class of business. 

If “banking by mail” can be 
made a success by one bank it 
stands to reason that others can 
surely accomplish the same thing. 
Service, plus courtesy, plus adver- 
tising of the right kind, virtually 
made this department for us. In 
fact it made our bank. 
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When Baltimore Town Was Young 




















Maryland's Oldest Bank, 123 Years on One 








Site, Has Seen History in the Making es_ 


(This is the second of a series of articles 
dealing with banks whose evolution has been 
closely linked with interesting events in Ameri- 
can history.) 


LL Baltimore lay sleepless 
through the night of Septem- 
ber 13, 1814, while history was 
made. From late afternoon until 
after dawn a British war fleet 
hammered at the gates of the city 
—a city shaken by the boom of 
heavy guns and the roar of burst- 
ing shells—while along the water- 
front rocket after rocket streaked 
the darkness with crimson ribbons 
of fire. 

Again, through the night of 
February 7, 1904, all Baltimore 
was astir, watching and working 
in terror as a veering wall of flame 
cut aswath half a mile wide through 
the heart of the city’s most pros- 
perous business district, leaping 
from block to block until it had 
tumbled 140 acres of buildings 
into smoking ruin. 

These two historic nights, mile- 
stones in the life of the nation and 
of the city, mark two equally 
striking chapters in the romance 
of Maryland's oldest bank, , the 
National Bank of Baltimore. In 
the crisis of 1814, a stripling in 
years, it heard the growl of the 
British cannon off-shore, on ships 
hidden from view only by the 
darkness. In 1904, its floors 


By GEORGE HARRISON 


Manager. Transit Department, 
National Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 


crashed into the grave dug by the 
great fire, from which it rose as 
part of the new Baltimore. 

Few banks in the United States 
may boast a longer, and none a 
more honorable, history than the 
Bank of Baltimore. Certainly few 
have had more interesting expe- 
riences. It wasin 1795 that the bank 
was chartered by a body of the lead- 
ing citizens of ‘Baltimore Town,” 
upon the very threshold of the 
nation’s newly acquired independ- 
ence, while Washington still guided 
the destinies of the country. 

Europe then viewed this govern- 
ment, just stepped upon the stage 
of history, with mixed emotions. 
Oppressed peoples saw in_ the 
republic beyond the seas a promise 
of hope—a realization of their 
visions of the brotherhood of man. 
Others, among them monarchs 
and princes, marked with jealous 
and unfriendly eye the birth of the 
new democracy. 

But all this is now written into 
the yellowed pages of history, that 
he who runs may read. It was 
little more than a decade later that 
the Bank of Baltimore was launched 
upon its career, in a modest brick 
building at Market street—now 
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Baltimore—and St. Paul street, then 
a narrow lane. For 122 years the 
bank has stood on this original 
site, in the heart of the city that 
it has seen reach out in every 
direction, growing from a provin- 
cial town to a great seaport. 

During the perilous days of the 
War of 1812, when the British 
ravaged the shores of the Chesa- 
peake and threatened both the 
national capital and the city of 
Baltimore, this bank showed its 
patriotic zeal by granting to the 
federal and municipal governments 
large loans for their defense. 

In the War of 1812, the first 
attempt upon Baltimore was made 
by land, from the north shore of 
the Patapsco, September 12, 1814, 
when 6,000 of Wellington's Invinc- 
ibles” and Nelson's veterans dis- 
embarked at North Point and 
moved, under the command of 
General Ross, toattack thecity. To 
meet them 2,000 untrained volun- 
teers were organized, commanded 
by General John Stricker, a former 
president of the Bank of Balti- 
more, who at the time of his death 
in 1825 again held that office. 

What happened at North Point 
was in a large measure due to the 
daring of two Baltimore youths, 
Wells and McComas, who without 
the knowledge of those in com- 
mand had concealed themselves 
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along the line of march 
of the British force, and 
when the invaders had 
approached within close 
range fired point-blank at 
an officer in a glittering 
uniform, whom they 
singled out as one in high 
command. 

As the boys fired the 
officer swayed in his sad- 
dle, and was saved from 
falling only by an aide 
who rode at his side. It 
so happened that they 
had picked for their target the com- 
mander of the expedition, and his 
death apparently broke the morale 
of the troops at the outset. The 
two youths, anxious to observe the 
effect of their fire, rose from their 
place of concealment and were 
instantly riddled with shot by a 
platoon of British soldiers. In the 
spirited battle that followed this 
incident, the British were repulsed 
and retired to the fleet of nearly 
fifty war vessels that lay in the river. 

The events of the following night 
are written in every book of 
American history. On a point 
of land that looks out over the 
the blue waters of the Patapsco, 
within sight of the Bank of Bal- 
timore, stands old Fort McHenry, 
and this the fleet sought as the key 
to the city in a second attack, 
September 13. 

As the sun went down upon 
that eventful day, blotting out 
from view the fort and the Stars 
and Stripes that floated from its 
walls, the big guns of the fleet 
were booming out their unremit- 
ting thunder, and all through the 
night they hailed shot and shell upon 
the only defense that barred the 
way to the city itself. 

It was during this bom- 
bardment that Francis 
Scott Key, detained 
aboard the Minden, 
whither he had gone to 
obtain the release of a 
friend, was inspired to 
write “The Star Spangled 











Old gentlemen will tell 
you that in their youth a 
would-be depositor of this 
bank, upon making appli- 
cation to open an account, 
was closely questioned as 
tohis family history, ante- 
cedents and prospects in 
life before his name was 
enrolledupon the archives. 
And these same old 
gentlemen aver that to be 
known as a depositor 
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the eventful night Key. paced the 
Minden’s deck, watching for the 
“rocket’s red glare’ to reveal the 
banner that would herald victory 
or defeat. 

Then came the dawn, brushing 
aside the veil that had hidden both 
defenders and attackers, and by 
its light Key saw that “the flag was 
still there’ as the war fleet drew 
off down the river out of range of 
the guns. Thus was the national 
anthem born. 

Nor was General Stricker, one 
of the heroes of the battle of North 
Point, the only president of the 
Bank of Baltimore to bear his 
country’s arms. Years later Gen- 
eral Thompson became head of 
the institution, bringing to his 
post an honorable military record 
as former commandant of this 
same historic Fort McHenry. 

To skip lightly over the next 
hundred years after the war of 
1812 would be to omit many quaint 
and interesting phases of the his- 
tory of the National Bank of 


Baltimore that old depositors and 
veteran employees can discuss with 
the visitor to this pictuesque, pro- 
gressive city of the South. 
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of this venerable institu- 

tion was equivalent to a 
certificate of credit, giving its 
possessor entree to society's most 
exclusive circles. 

Among the oldest of depositors 
whose names have appeared in 
unbroken continuity upon _ the 
books of the Bank of Baltimore, 
first place is held by St. Paul's 
Parish, which has had an account 
there from the opening of the 
bank down to the present day— 
nearly a century and a quarter 
of unbroken business relations. 

“Old St. Paul's” is the oldest 
church in Baltimore. The first 
building, erected in 1692, marked 
one of the corners of the city when 
it was laid out in 1729, and the 
present building is the fifth to 
occupy the same lot, now lying, 
like the site of Old Trinity in New 
York, in the heart of the city. 

Prior to the Revolution the 
rectors were appointed by the lords 
proprietary, or the governors. The 
last of these appointees was the 
Rev. Samuel Chase, father of the 
Samuel Chase who was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and later justice of the 
supreme court. 

The rectory of ‘“‘Old St. Paul's,” 
. surrounded by trees and 
shrubbery stands within 
sight of the church, and 
is now occupied by Dr. 
A. B. Kinsolving. It was 
erected in 1791, and its 
quaint architecture in the 
midst of modern shops 
4 and skyscrapers is a 














Banner.’ Throughout 





Civil War bank note issued by the Bank of Baltimore 
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pleasing reminder of the 





romance of colonial ‘Baltimore 
Town.’ The lot upon which the 
rectory stands was the gift of 
General John E. Howard, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, who stipulated in 
the deed of gift that it should never 
be diverted from its present purpose. 

It is but thirteen years back that 
one comes to the second great date 
in the history of the National 
Bank of Baltimore—a date of 
equal interest, if not of equal 
historical importance, with that 
September day in 1814. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1904, the city passed 
through another such night of 
terror as it had ninety years before 
when the British thundered at its 
gates with threats of destruction by 
shot and fire. 

It was Sunday morning. From 
many steeples sweet-toned chimes 
were calling the people to prayer, 
when a bell of harsher tone sounded 
the alarm of fire. This not un- 
usual occurrence in no way distured 
those bent upon their devotions, 
but even before the churchgoers 
had departed with the benediction 
the cry went abroad that the fire, 
fanned by the gale, was beyond con- 
trol and was rapidly eating its way 
northward toward the exclusive 
residential district. 

When the sun went down the 
flames, shifting with the wind, 
were leaping from block to block 
toward the east, jumping broad 
avenues which appeared to be no 
barrier at all. The fire department 
was helpless to check its rush. 

Before was terror; behind, ruin. 
Washington and a dozen cities as 
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far north as New York and 
Altoona had been appealed to, 
and their fire fighters were flying 
on specials, over cleared tracks, 
to aid the stricken city. Not until 
Monday morning did this army of 
men check the fury of the greatest 
conflagration in the history of 
Baltimore, and one cf the greatest 
in the history of the country. 

There was no sleep during the 
ordeal of that Sunday night. Wild- 
eyed men worked and watched, 
mothers laid their children in bed 
dressed to flee for their lives; the 
streets were thronged with excited 
people whose overwrought imag- 
inations pictured the utter destruc- 
tion of the city, adding to the 
panic that already prevailed. 

Nearly all the large financial 
institutions lay within the fire 
area and bank officials were dis- 
traught with fear and _ helpless 
uncertainty, for as the day was 
Sunday, time-locks prevented re- 
moval of the valuable contents of 
the vaults to places of safety. 

A survey of the ruins showed 
that nearly every national bank, a 
number of trust companies and 
three of the largest savings banks 
were destroyed, only heaps of 
debris marking the spots where 
they once stood. Because of the 
fear that their inflammable con- 
tents would catch fire if they were 
opened sooner, the vaults lay for 
more than a week untouched, 
other than for the clearing away 
of the wreckage that covered them, 
and great was the relief, when 
they were finally opened, to find 
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their contents intact, though many 
valuable records and priceless sou- 
venirs were gone forever. 

The National Bank of Baltimore 
lost many interesting relics. Only 
the walls of the new building, 
completed but a few years before, 
remained, and around these the 
state militia stood guard until 
the vault was opened and its con- 
tents removed. The burned dis- 
trict covered eighty-six city blocks 
—140 acres. 

The writer vividly recalls going 
alone one moonlit night, just 
after a light snowfall, to view the 
ruined city. And what a scene of 
desolation, like the wreck of battle- 
scarred cities, beaten down by 
shot and shell, whose defenders are 
vanquished, whose people fled! 

Here a broken wall, there a 
leaning tower, like ghostly sentinels 
in their garb of white, reared their 
gaunt heads above the waste of 
ruins and kept silent watch. The 
weird moonlight, the spectral shad- 
ows, the pall of silence, and over 
all brooding the spirit of despair! 
And the beholder looked uneasily 
about him, as though he stood in 
the city of the dead. 

But Baltimore was a city un- 
daunted. Itsresurrection was begun 
before its ashes were cold; on every 
hand was heard the builder’s busy 
stroke, and out of chaos rose, 
with hundreds of other stately 
structures, the present home of the 
National Bank of Baltimore, a 
monument to its long existence 
through peace and war, through 
prosperity and adversity. 
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Some Banks Have Cerberus Shaded, 
Declares the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


NYBODY who ever played 

around with the classics has 
read some of the five-and-ten fic- 
tion written about Cerberus, the 
gay dog that used to take tickets 
at the place reserved for people 
who never hit the sawdust trail, 
or like to play poker on Sunday. 

There's probably a lot of folks 
that call these dog stories nature 
fakes, and think Cerberus was 
invented by a Roman reporter 
who had spent the night before at 
a Welsh rabbit party and had to 
turn in some copy for the Tiber 
Transcript a couple of hours after 
his taxi got him home. Certainly 
some of the yarns sound like they 
were written the morning after. 

This here Cerberus seems to 
have had as many press agents as a 
Russian dancer, though why any- 
body should want to advertise the 
winter resort Billy Sunday tells 
about is more than | can make out. 
It is like playing a collection of 
garter snakes as a drawing card 
at a ladies’ handkerchief sale, or 
reading the Rubaiyat at a W. C 
T.U. convention. 

These press agents didn't care a 
bit whether their stories agreed 
or not. They couldn't even get 
together on the number of heads 
this canine traffic cop had. No- 
body stopped at the regulation 
one; some gave him two, some 


three, and one past president of 
the Ananias Club swears the mon- 
grel had fifty—and not a brain in 
the whole collection. 

Anyway, Cerberus was hired to 
keep track of all the people 
who liked cabarets better than 
catechisms, or preferred Sunday 
baseball to Sunday school. He 
was supposed to let anybody 

whether the “Standing Room 
Only” sign was out or not. The 





You might as well own up 


trouble all came in trying to get 
out. Hades with this dog on the 
job made the death cell at Sing Sing 
look like absolute freedom. 

It was easy to get past on the 
in-bound track. You just took a 
ferry over the Styx, left your card 
at the door, gave your hat to the 
checkroom porter, and picked out 
your own fireplace. But a fellow 
was up against it if he wanted to 
take a vacation and go back to 
visit his family. The man that 
fooled with this dog had about as 
much chance as the plated silver 
knives at a sword-swallowers’ 
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banquet. But then, you can't 
believe everything you hear 
because Barnum sure would have 
had this beast in a sideshow if he 
lived up to his reputation. 

Only three or four people ever 
got into the ring with Cerberus 
and got away with it. They say 
Orpheus put him to sleep with a 
lullaby on his lyre, but I ve always 
suspected Orph ought to have 
spelled it “liar.” It must have been 
pretty bad music to turn a dog 
over, but then, Cerberus had to 
listen with a whole lot of ears. 

Then a Sybil (Roman for 
flapper’) took Ambitious Aeneas 
through the works and dead- 
headed it past the gatekeeper by 
throwing him a cake full of dope. 
But that put Cerberus wise and he 
never let it happen again. Then 
there was Hercules. One morning 
when there wasnt much doing 
in the newspaper shop the city 
editor called him over and told 
him it would make a good Sunday 
feature if he would bring this 
Cerberus up and get a photograph. 

So Hercules, who was covering 
the financial beat and was used to 
hard jobs, went down and picked 
up this ponderous poodle and took 
him away in the dog wagon. It 
made a corking good story, and 
the paper gave Hercules a bonus 
and he bought a new jitney 




















chariot and got pinched for speed- 
ing on the Appian Way. 

Nobody seems to know what 
became of Cerberus after that. 
He just dropped out of sight. Of 
course he didn’t dare go back to 
the job, because he would have got 
fired for taking an afternoon off 
and letting some of the best board- 
ers get away. 

The truth of the matter is, Cer- 
berus got a job in a bank as one 
of these guardians of the peace that 





are generally dressed up in a blue 
coat, brass buttons and a will- 
not-crack-or-warp expression. Of 
course he finally got old and was 
pensioned, but he left a lot of his 
ideas of gate tending for the banks 
to work out for themselves. 

If there is any institution that 
will scare the innocent and humble 
depositor, it is the blue-uniformed 
sleuth who reads your pedigree 
from the way you part your hair, 
and wears that ‘take-’em-off-I- 
know-you” look all the time you 
are trying to find out which cage 
to go to to get a draft cashed. 
He is often a combination of Cer- 
berus, Sherlock Holmes, a firing 
squad, Jess Willard, a dance-hall 
bouncer and an efficiency expert. 
Probably he has to be. 

But it always struck me that 
some banks are overworking the 
thing. Of course, the bank copper 
is limited by having only one 
head, as against the two or fifty- 
two that grew on Pluto's pet 
Pomeranian, but this is no handi- 
cap. Some of these guardians of 
the peace could keep a crowd 
moving faster than a bomb in a 
winter garden or a broken cage 
door in a lion show parade. 

You go into one of these banks 
to see a friend that works behind 
one of the grills, but vou may have 


never been there before and don't 
know just where to look. That is 
where Cerberus starts on the job. 
His back is turned when you come 
through the door, but he sees you 
through his back hair and takes 
his eyes off the task of going 
through the pockets of an old man 
who never did anything worse than 
forget to say his prayers one night 
during the War of 1812. 

You know the minute he looks 
at you that he’s got you down for 
a combination of Jesse James, 
Paddy the Penman, Bluebeard 
and Captain Kidd, and you begin 
to wonder whether the police know 
about it. Men always do the same 
thing in such a case. They try to 
look like a choir boy just before 
the benediction, but they wind up 
by resembling a porchclimber with 
his foot caught in a trellis. 

So you just turn your back and 
begin to stroll around the lobby 
as if it was the board-walk at 
Atlantic City, but you can feel him 
looking you over and wondering 
whether you are going to poke an 
automatic under the teller’s nose 
or are just trying to find out the 
exact lay of the vaults. 

That won't do at all, so you 
turn around and give the bank the 
once over, as if you were thinking 
of buying one like it. No better 
luck. Cerberus, Jr., looks around 
too, and begins to figure out how a 
man your size could squeeze 
through the skylight at 1 a. m. 
from an aeroplane. Then he starts 
to give the floor the third degree, 
to get a line on the size footprint 
you'd leave if they had to trail 
you through a swamp. Then you 
get a little desperate and walk 
over to the other side of the lobby. 
No use. He follows, and the next 
time you look up, there he is, 
looking at you out of one corner of 
one of his 200 eyes, with the others 
doing the same thing to the other 
199 people in the bank 

Then you figure out a way to 
fool him, so you sit down in one of 
those marble-backed easy chairs 
and pull out some papers. Business 
of looking like a munitions maker 
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estimating the sur-tax on an income 
over two million. But it doesn’t 
work; that fellow knows you 
haven't got two bits. You feel 
about as much at home as a shot- 
gun in Bryan's bedroom or the 
star boarder from the bread line 
breaking into 23 Wall Street. 
Then it flashes across your mind 
that you're really under suspicion. 
Your grandfather once stole some 
apples from an orchard four states 
away and was chased by a con- 
stable. And this Cerberus knows 
it. Hes sure you're the original 
of one of Lomborso’s theories and 
he’s only waiting for more evidence. 
Well, you edge around to the 
teller's window where your friend 
ought to be, and he isn't there. 
You look inside, as far back as you 
can and all the time you expect 
that cop to pull the bracelets. If 
he did, you'd confess without a 
protest that you were the guy that 
shot President Garfield, stole the 
Mona Lisa and put the rattlesnake 
in Cleopatra's boudoir slippers. 
Finally, you get to where the 
last straw feels like a bale of hay; 
so you slide past the guardian of 
the peace, muttering: “I guess he 
isn't here."’ Sure he hears it. He 
steps out of the way and grins like 
a master plumber reading about 





how the cold weather has busted 
all the water pipes. And next 
time you want to meet your friend, 
you pick a cemetery, where there 
aren't any witnesses. 

Maybe this sketch is exaggerated 
in spots, but so is the Cerberus 
story. Anyway, some banks have 
got Cerberus looking hospitable, 
when it comes to guarding the 
portals. But probably it’s neces- 
sary, and I hope no _ blue-coat 
thinks I'm getting personal. 











Bank Publicity on Paper Bags 


A Printing Press that Increased Deposits 
and Solved an Advertising Problem 2s_» 



















A FIRST glance paper 
bags may seem to have 
no direct bearing on bank 
advertising. However, paper 
sacks—just such little ones 
as your grocer uses for the 
delivery of eggs and cakes— 
solved a vital advertising 
problem for the Leavenworth 
State Bank, of Leavenworth, 
Ind., and helped increase its 
business $28,000 in one year. 

In Leavenworth, which is a 
town of 650 inhabitants, no news- 
papers are published. There are 
three newspapers in the county, 
but none reaches the exact field 
that the bank wishes to reach; so 
when the officers of this institution 
wanted to start an advertising 
campaign they apparently had no 
medium through which to get a 
message to the people. 

The field served by the bank is a 
prosperous one, having twelve com- 
munities which range from hamlets 
with a general store and. post 
office to a town of 500 people. 
The officers realized that they had 
a rich field for new business if they 
could only cultivate it properly, 
and the harrow they wished to 
use was advertising. How to 
do it proved a puzzling problem, 
however. They had neither the 
help nor the time to make a 
personal canvass, as the area they 
were able to serve and wanted to 
serve extended for nearly eighteen 
miles on all sides. 

In casting about for some effect- 
ive means of getting the name of 
the bank constantly before the 
people of their district, Elmer 
Merrilees and Edward Sacksteder, 
cashier and assistant cashier res- 
pectively, hit on the idea of using 
paper bags as shown above. 


After some looking around, a 
job printing press was picked up at 
a bargain and installed in the bank. 
Then a big order was placed with a 
paper bag factory for sacks from 


No. 14 to No. 10 size. The order 
was of sufficient size to lower con- 
siderably the usual price. 
Advertisements prepared by the 
officers and calculated to attract 
favorable attention to the bank 
were printed on one side of the 
bags. The ‘ads’ showed the 
advantage of banking savings, and 
the services rendered by this bank 
in particular. Below the bank's 
publicity was printed on each bag 
an advertisement for a_ grocer 
doing business in that territory. 
This done, the employees of the 
bank sold the bags to the grocers at 
actual cost, no charge being made 
for the printing. Because of the 
large purchases of sacks it was 
possible to quote the grocers even 
lower prices than the jobbers could 
on unprinted bags. That the 
grocers were pleased with the idea 
is evidenced by the fact that about 
two-thirds of hose in this particu- 
lar district are now using them. 
Shortly after the bags were first 
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sent out, new patrons made 
their appearance at the bank, 
some of them driving long 
distances to make deposits. 
The first of the sacks were 
used December 1, 1915, at 
which time the deposits of the 
institution totaled $90,000. On 
December 1, 1916, the deposits 
totaled $118,000, showing an 
increase of $28,000. 

“While there are other influences 
that have helped make for this 
increase, we believe that the 
printing of the bags was in a large 
part responsible for it,’ says Mr. 
Merrilees. ‘We send out personal 
letters and our stockholders boost 
the bank every opportunity they 
have, but we don't know what we 
would do without our job press. 

“We now print all our stationery 
and advertisements except the 
checks. By doing this work we are 
enabled to put as much or as little 
printing on correspondence and 
publicity as we see fit. By working 
up small quantities at a time it is 
possible to use ‘ads’ appropriate to 
the season of the year in which 
they are being mailed out. 

“As an accommodation to the 
people here we accept tax pay- 
ments at the bank. On the envel- 
opes containing the tax receipts 
we endeavor to impress the people 
with the advantage of paying bills 
with checks, by reproducing a 
drawing of a collector attempting 
to garner a bill the second time.” 

The operation of the job press is 
not expensive, and even where 
publicity through the columns of a 
newspaper is available, the fore- 
going plan can be worked out to 
advantage by banks in districts 
where their fields of business are 
scattered over wide areas. 
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Who Buys in Your Town, and Why? 


What a “Trade-  With-Us” Campaign Taught 
the Bankers and Merchants of Galion, O. es > 


ARMER SMITH is the man 

we are going to talk about. 
He is 45 years old, reads the county 
newspapers when he gets them, 
brushes up on agriculture through 
the farm journals, has a wife and 
four children, works hard six days a 
week and some the seventh, sends 
his family to church in fair weather, 
votes regularly, shaves twice a 
week, and makes a fair living— 
sometimes more—from his farm. 

In other words, Farmer Smith is 
one of thousands in these United 
States. We find him everywhere, 
from the flat fields of the southwest 
to the rocky acres of New England. 
We see him coming into town every 
so often to shop, traveling by mod- 
ern ‘flivver’ or just the plain old- 
fashioned horse and wagon. 


By HARRY L. BODLEY 


Cashier, First National Bank, 
Galion, O. 


Farmer Smith lives on a well- 
traveled country road. In one 
direction, four miles away, is Aver- 
agetown, a hustling, hurrying city 
of 3,000 or 10,000; in the other 
direction, four and a quarter miles 
distant, is Usualville, a booming, 
bustling community of 10,000 or 
3,000. Now, Farmer Smith is a pur- 
chasing power; he needs all sorts of 
things for himself and his farm and 
hisfamily. The questionis, in which 
town is he going to do his buying? 

This is the question the bankers 
and merchants of Galion asked 
themselves last summer, and the 
answer brought out some mighty 
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interesting and valuable informa- 
tion. They learned for one thing 
that it makes all the difference in 
the world how Averagetown and 
Usualville advertise their attrac- 
tions, and what kind of service they 
give Farmer Smith once they get 
him within the city limits. 

No one who has given the slight- 
est study to the merchandising 
problems of the small city can deny 
the importance of going after the 
trade of the man who lives a few 
miles out in the country; any simple 
campaign will prove that it pays 
to advertise to the rural prospec- 
tive customer. Yet the full possi- 
bilities of this opportunity are over- 
looked in a surprising number of 
instances; it is, as a matter of fact, 
the rule rather than the exception. 
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Although 
every merchant 
in either Aver- 
agetown or 
Usualville is 
bound to profit 
from concerted 
action to draw 
trade from the 
surrounding 
territory, what 
appeals are 
made are usually 
individual and 
spasmodic, rather 
systematic plan. Nor are the bene- 
fits of co-operative advertising any 
less to be sought by the banks than 
by the merchants, for Farmer Smith 
is going to do his banking where he 
does his buying; he will not drive in 
one direction to purchase, and in 
another to deposit the money he 
checks against. 

It was not until the summer of 
1916 that Galion, having organized 
a Chamber of Commerce, began to 
take stock of herself and woke to 
the fact that a great deal of busi- 
ness which might be coming to her 
doors was going to other cities and 
towns within an approximate 
radius of twenty miles. The result 
has been an investigation that 
showed us why this condition ob- 
tained and what would correct it. 

Galion is in north central Ohio, 
on the coast-to-coast Lincoln High- 
way, and on the main line of the 
Big Four railroad to Columbus and 
Cincinnati. It has two newspapers, 
and three banks whose deposits 
total more than $2,000,000. Galion 
industries include the largest steel 
grave vault manufactories in the 
country, and two large machinery 
manufacturing plants. 

Nevertheless, there are less than 
1,000 industrial workers living 
within the city limits, and mer- 
chants, of necessity, depend largely 
upon surrounding territory for their 
business. Galion is situated in the 
heart of a prosperous agricultural 
district, and the farmers through- 
out the section represent a pur- 
chasing power that is to be courted. 
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This kind of road will not draw business 


Need of a definite campaign to 
bring this trade to Galion was 
seen soon after the Chamber of 
Commerce was started, and plans 
were taken in charge by the com- 
mercial department, which had 
since its organization investigated 
nearly seventy factory proposi- 
tions, made a survey of available 
sites, conducted a successful pay- 
up week, prevented a dozen or 
more valueless advertising schemes 
from gaining headway in the city, 
and headed other like movements. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
at present 300 members, including 
the banks and all merchants of any 
prominence in the city, and so 
apparent was the need of a trade 
campaign that there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining complete co-op- 
eration in the plan. Actual work 
on the preliminary investigation 
was started last August, under the 
direction of the newly organized 
advertising club of the Chamber. 

The first idea was to run a “‘buy- 
at-home" campaign as such—to 
spatter the countryside with this 
slogan, used with more or less suc- 
cess in one other Ohio city and 
communities of various size in all 
parts of the United States. But 
this plan met with opposition from 
the start and was quickly aban- 
doned, because of certain inherent 
fallacies brought to light by the 
experience of L. M. Vaughn, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and of several merchants, with 
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similar projects 
elsewhere. 

In the first 
place, it was 
argued, the 
“buy-at-home’™’ 
campaign is pre- 
judicial in favor 
of home-grown 
or home-man- 
ufactured com- 
modities as 
against nation- 
ally advertised 
goods. In other words, such a 
campaign aims in reality to offset 
the effect of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars spent by the country's 
greatest manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in marketing their wares. 

The small manufacturer or deal- 
er, who may have little capital and 
little enterprise and spends little 
for advertising, is given a helping 
hand in competition with compa- 
nies that are carrying on broad, 
scientific advertising campaigns at 
heavy expense, and are given this 
helping hand not because their 
goods are superior, but because 
they are geographically near-by. 

Galion merchants realized that 
nationally advertised goods are 
half sold when they are placed on 
their counters. Their problem was 
not to boost home-manufactured 
or home-grown commodities, but to 
provide as wide a market as pos- 
sible for high-grade goods—to show 
the attractions of Galion as a shop- 
ping center, rather than to ask 
people to buy there simply because 
it was “‘there.”’ 

The Galion Chamber of Com- 
merce next investigated the so- 
called Neosha, Wis., plan, and after 
considerable discussion decided to 
try it. This plan, which worked 
successfully in Neosha and was 
given the sanction of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, is a co-operative advertis- 
ing proposition, with the local 
newspapers used as the medium. 

The merchants of Galion who 
wished to advertise agreed to divide 
among them a certain block of 
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space in the city papers contracted 
for by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Each was to use exactly the same 
sized space and bear his share of 
the expense. Further than this, 
all consented to use the same style 
of type and general layout in all 
advertisements, and to have them 
read by a censoring committee 
before insertion. 

Many of the dealers made stren- 
uous objection to this adaptation of 
the Neosha plan, but inasmuch as 
they were urged to “‘do it for the 
town,’ they were willing to give it 
a fair trial. Of course, the main 
objection is apparent. The consist- 
ent, brainy advertiser complains 
justly that this system handicaps 
him and helps the mediocre mer- 
chant who seldom uses newspaper 
space, and when he does, uses it to 
poor advantage. It was too much 
like standardization of energy, 
ability and success. 

When the officers of the adver- 
tising club went to the newspapers 
they ran across another obstacle; 
they found that they could not get 
the desired circulation in the locali- 
ties they wished to reach. The plan 
however, was tried once, and then 
abandoned, although this one shot 
in the dark did bring some results. 

More study of the problem 
brought out more and more clearly 
the fact that Galion merchants did 
not know enough about the field 
they wanted to cover—its size, 
population and needs. So they 
decided finally to make a survey of 
the territory 
within a radius 
of twelve miles, 
and a man with 
an automobile 
was hired to visit 
every home 
within this circle 
—a total of about 
2,500 families, 
including about 
all from whom 
Galion could 
hope to draw 
trade in com- 
petition with 
other cities. 


The complete survey required 
nearly three months of actual work 
on the part of the investigator, and 
cost the Chamber of Commerce 
$300, which expense was shared 
equally by the thirty-five members 
—retailers, manufacturers and 
banks—who used the campaign. 

At each home he visited the 
investigator obtained on a survey 
slip the following information: 


Rural Route No..... 
Miles from Galion.............. 
Miles from other markets........ 
Names of competing markets... . 
Tenant or land owner 
Number in family............... 

Adults... Females....Males... 
What deily papers.............-. 
Do you ever shop or buy in Gal- 


As soon as the canvass was com- 
pleted, tabulation of the results 
was started. The survey slips were 
sorted by rural mail routes and sep- 
arate analysis sheets made out for 
each route, giving the name of the 
prospective customer and all the 
other information asked for in the 
questionaire. From these analyses, 
one of which was made up for each 
dealer, the merchants have com- 
piled complete mailing lists of the 
farmers they wish to reach. 

The survey showed that Galion 
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had about twelve competing mar- 
kets from which it might hope to 
draw business, and gave the mer- 
chants all the information necessary 
for an intelligent campaign. It also 
showed that the city had every 
chance to take business from prac- 
tically every section of the 24-mile 
circle, provided its advantages as a 
marketing center could be brought 
forcibly home to the farmers. 

But it was when we came to the 
objections to ‘shopping in Galion” 
that we reached the really valuable 
data. Chief among the factors in 
the farmer's selection of a market- 
ing point was found to be the condi- 
tion of the roads approaching it. 
The Galion investigator was told 
repeatedly that Farmer Smith 
would rather drive eight miles to 
town over a good road than six, or 
even less, over a road that is nearly 
impassable at certain seasons of the 
year. These reports were turned 
over to the automobile committee, 
which is planning a campaign for 
better roads where needed. 

Railroad conditions were found 
to be another great drawback, as 
well as an advantage. Because of 
the fact that Galion is on a main 
artery of travel, forty-four passen- 
ger trains stop there daily, which 
makes marketing in Galion con- 
venient for many who live at local 
train stops along the road, but at 
the same time causes unusual con- 
gestion at the grade crossing. 

The railroad yards at Galion are 
close to this crossing, and as all 
freight must be 
switched across 
it, it is blocked 
by locomotives, 
passenger trains 
and freight cars 
the greater part 
of the day. 

This situation 
constitutes a 
serious problem 
from a trade 
point of view. 
A great many 
farmers declared 
they were un- 
willing to permit 
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their children to drive into town 
and be submitted to such a cross- 
ing danger, and one stated that on 
this account he drove to a point 
two miles farther away than Galion 
to buy. Agitation for an overhead 
crossing probably will result. 
Perhaps commonest of the objec- 
tions, though not the most impor- 
tant, was the dearth of hitching 
facilities, trivial though this may 
seem to the resident of a metrop- 
olis. But Farmer Smith doesn't 
always own a gasoline “buggy, ” 
and he demands a convenient, safe 
place to “‘park”’ his horse while he 
or his family goes shopping. Gal- 
ion, seeking a more metropolitan 
air, had taken away most of its 
public hitching posts, but after the 
investigation an open lot was pro- 
vided exclusively for this purpose. 
Again, it was found that many 
farmers bought their goods in 


Discounts 


N A DISCUSSION of the 

methods that should be pursued 
by bankers in reaching a basis for 
the calculation and apportionment 
of income arising from various 
sources, especially discounts, there 
are many general and specific 
factors to be considered, which 
should be of vital concern to all 
bankers. 

It is well known to those with 
bank experience, and especially 
bank examiners who may be also 
familiar with the operating depart- 
ments of corporations in other 
lines of business, that in many 
cases bankers have not kept pace 
with the requirements of the times 
as regards proper accounting meth- 
ods, particularly in their loan and 
discount departments. 

[ do not mean to refer to the 
advantages that might be obtained 





Crestline because they sold their 
milktothecreamery there, although 
Galion has an excellent creamery 
and is closer to some of the produ- 
cers who sell in the competing town. 
Here was an opportunity for adver- 
tising that would benefit the whole 
town, for Farmer Smith is more 
than likely to buy where he sells. 

Upon the grist of brass-tack infor- 
mation obtained through this sur- 
vey, Galion merchants and banks 
are at present basing direct mail 
campaigns aiming to bring Farmer 
Smith and his hundreds of fellow 
farmers to town. The mailing list 
alone is well worth the cost, but 
there are other benefits more valu- 
able, though less tangible. 

The investigation has given the 
city something concrete to work 
with in an effort to land trade that 
is now going to a dozen other 
centers. Where merely a problem 


existed before, it has given the 
reasons for the problem and pointed 
the way to a solution. 

One very practical means of 
bringing the farmer to “buy in 
Galion, now under consideration, 
is the publication of a monthly or 
weekly magazine, containing 
“booster” stories and the adver- 
tisements of local dealers. Such a 
magazine would be supported by 
the men who would derive the 
benefit from it, and it would reach 
100 per cent of the field to be cov- 
ered. The aim is to make it a part 
of the literature received regularly 
by every prospective patron. 

Further than this, the survey has 
showed us the need of practical 
co-operation in community adver- 
tising. The whole business fabric of 
the city has been placed on a better 
basis; the business spirit as a whole 
has been improved. 


and Cost Accounting 


A Practical Article Dealing with the 
Proper Distribution of Bank Earnings 


By M. J. McNELLIS 


Auditor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


merely from a statistical view- 
point, but rather to a correct 
treatment of accounting, which 
would reveal true and exact con- 
ditions as regards the gross or net 
earnings of banks at the close of 
any period, whether it be a month 
or a fiscal year. 

No doubt the reader is conver- 
sant with the work undertaken 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
headed until recently by Edward 
N. Hurley as chairman. By 
reviewing its recommendations we 
find that it has strongly advocated 
cost accounting and proper book- 
keeping methods as the first busi- 
ness principles for manufacturing 
and merchandising concerns. 
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It seems to me that bankers 
above all others should be the 
leaders in furthering the work of 
that commission, insofar at least 
as it relates to improving conditions 
by uniform methods of ascertaining 
costs, and judicious standardization 
of the elements of production. You 
might ask, then, to what degree 
these improvements in the various 
industries of the nation relate to 
banks or the discount departments 
of banks, which are the chief 
internal source through which their 
profits are realized. 

My answer would be that, inas- 
much as it is estimated that only 
50 per cent of the manufacturers 
of the country know the actual 
cost of their product, the state- 
ments furnished to banks for credit 
purposes are in the same propor- 
tion misleading — unintentionally, 





of course, in the majority of cases. Banks must 
necessarily have borne losses which have resulted 
from failing enterprises that were financed by them 
principally on the strength of such statements; 
whereas if the true conditions were known to bankers 
and borrowers alike, remedies might be applied that 
would prevent these disasters. 

I would, therefore, recommend that banks have in 
their employ men who are qualified to analyze the 
accounts of the borrowers as against the statements 
that are submitted, and if necessary, install modern 
systems of accounting, particularly for manufac- 
turing enterprises. If the necessity for this were 
properly understood its adoption, beyond any doubt, 
would become general, and would indeed facilitate 
the expansion of American business. While business 
evolution at present may not be sufficiently mature 
to warrant precision in this step, the demands, becom- 
ing more evident daily ought to have their effect. 

Having kept in close touch with the workings of 
the Federal Reserve system since its inception, and 
because I am to confine this article, toa great degee, 
to the methods employed in its discount depart- 
ments, I feel bold to say, judging from experience 
in examining banks and other corporations, that very 
few banks attempt to maintain so thorough and 
accurate accounting systems in their discount depart- 
ments as do the federal banks. 

It is the prevailing custom with nearly all banks 
when making a loan or investing in securities of any 
kind, to credit at once the income for the whole 
period to the “interest and discount” account at the 
time of collection or deduction of the interest, disre- 
garding entirely its apportionment over to maturity 
date. In months, therefore, when loans are extensive, 
large profits will appear; whereas in times when the 
money market is easy and fewer loans are made, but 
the total loans carried are relatively good, profits 
appear to diminish. 

It is very improper to apply interest, paid in 
advance, to the earnings of the bank on the date of 
the negotiation of a loan; as it is wrong to charge 
expenses, with interest paid in advance, on the date of 
payment. It has proved to be as simple, and more 
practical, to credit unearned interest and discount 
on the loaning date, with interest collections or 
deductions, cut of which is taken daily or monthly 
the actual interest earned and entered to profit. 

A register setting forth the loans under interest- 
rate classifications is all that is required to obtain 
a basis for earned interest calculations. For instance, 
if 6 per cent were the interest basis for all the loans 
of a bank, the earnings on these loans for one day 
would be simple to ascertain. It is not any more 
difficult when various interest rates prevail, pro- 
vided an accurate record of the balances of each class 
is maintained. While the interest earned may be 
entered daily in the interest column beside the 
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Shelving 


orage Problems 





E offer 

you for 
immediate 
shipment a | 
strong, sim- @ 
ple, sanitary 
storage 
equipment. 
Steel resists 
fire. The 
green enam- 
el finish is 
hard and non- 
rusting. Sim- 
plex shelving 
is interlocking and is readily knocked down, moved 
and reassembled by inexperienced hands. When 
requesting prices please mention materials to be 
stored and give rough sketch of storage space. 


Send for the new Van Dorn Catalog of steel 
furniture, lockers and other equipment. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Metallic Furniture Department 
2675 East 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Vaults of the Cambridge Trust Company 
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The Kirtley Visible Account Ledger 
for Machine Ledger Posting 


al 
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BULDUDU! 








gio Re: Be. O 


Every Account Is In Plain Sight 


You can go straight to any account at any time. No 
written index is necessary—no sheets need to be thumbed 
over—every account is instantly visible. The customer’s name 
is written once—on the ledger sheet itself. The Kirtley sub- 
divisions on the margin show you where it is at a glance. 
This means a big time saving—greater convenience and 
posting efficiency. 


The Kirtley Visible Account Ledger 
is especially adapted for use with the Posting Machine. 
Write for information on the many other advantages of the 


Kirtley System before ordering your machine bookkeeping 
supplies. 


HAMMOND PRINTING COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Posting Machine Supplies 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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~The 2 in 1” 

















100% Clerical Desk 





Especially suitable for banks because they cut desk space 
in half. Highly desirable for all because they bisect prices. 
Their substantial elegance entitles them to a place in the 
simply or elaborately furnished office. Their beautiful, dull 

Durability— Beauty— Compactness 


| 

| 
These three essential qualities distin- 
guish our long line of office furniture. 





THE Suidasorus<° ON 
200% Perfect 


THOROUGHLY 
PRACTICAL 


Equipped 
with the Clemco 
Ball-Bearing 
All-Steel 


Mechanism 
( patented) 


Two Complete Desks in One at a Single Price 


THE CLEMETSEN CoO. 


2020-30 Flournoy Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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100% Typewriter Desk 


finish of quartered oak or mahogany lends dignity to their 
surroundings. Thousands of our 200 per cent, “2 in 1” desks 
are in daily use, giving satisfactory service to their users. We 
have agents in nearly all the principal cities in the country. 


Permit us to send you one of our 
handsome catalogues and the name 
of your nearest Clemco dealer. 








balances, a monthly posting of the totals of these 
columns is sufficient. 

An automatic control proof is automatically pro- 
vided by finding the interest for one day on the total 
balance appearing in any particular column at the 
given rate. In the same manner may earnings from 
investments having irregular interest rates be applied. 
To illustrate, if a 60-day, $10,000 negotiable obliga- 
tion is purchased for $9,923.34, the “unearned dis- 
count’ account should be credited with $76.66. The 
daily income on such an investment would be $1.27, 
except that an allowance of 46 cents would he added 
to one day's interest, to adjust. 

A simple register such as herein outlined, or per- 
haps an additional column in the investment register, 
might be sufficient to give the required results. It 
will be found practical to make jottings in the debit 
column, the total of which, deducted from the credit 
side, gives the daily earnings. 





¢ , . ; 
= 2 A ¥ 2 o 2¢ Daily 2 
os a : c & &2 Earnings & 
vo v 5 2 | oY 35 85 = 4 
eo of g¢ oo ~ £Y z= iA —] 
85 o fe} 3/8 = Sa c2 a 
la = ¢ a « a . ‘ 

Oo | 0 Os =O OQ Oo, 2> J) | Dr.| Cr. | @ 

Jan. 1, 4°54 | 60 $9,923.34 $10,000 $76.66 $1.27, Mch 
1917 2 





It is not intended that an exact reproduction of the 
above form be asked to meet the requirements of 
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any bank, because in most cases the investment 
register must be adequate to carry a full description 
of the investment and other important information 
incidental thereto. In that event it would be well to 
insert the page number from the investment register 
in the column provided for that purpose, and to 
eliminate the “description,” “purchase price’ and 
“maturity value’ co!umns in the table above. 

It must not be inferred that this has reference to 
loans or investments such as United States bonds, 
because, as I have already explained, the daily earnings 
from these are ascertainable from the aggregate 
balances under the respective interest rates. 

Up to this time we have dealt largely with the sub- 
ject of earnings. In conclusion let us touch upon the 
feasibility of banks being in a position to prove 
readily and with certainty that the unearned interest 
and discount accounts on their books agree with the 
aggregate when computed as against the loans and 
investments on hand. 

In order to facilitate this test, columns showing the 
total loans under each interest rate should be arranged 
in the maturity register. These totals and maturity 
dates are then recapitulated in as many divisions as 
there are interest rates. Two results are at once accom- 
plished by this procedure: first, a proof of the loans 
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LEADING 
NEW YORK 
BANKS 


Are Large users of UHL ART STEEL 
DESK STOOLS. ‘Thousands of banks 
. throughout the country are helping their 
clerks do more and better work by using 


cs ® 
Addressing Machines 
A ddress— 
Monthly Envelope Statements 
Daily Balance Statements 
All Depositors and Stockholders Notices 
Dividend Notices and Dividend Checks 


Correspondent Bank Statements | 
| And many other kinds of forms for over 500 banks through- 


Desk Stool) 
| out the United States. (Jat Art STEEL | 
| ELLIOTT Addressing Machines are usually sold to banks | 

















who previously owned some other kind of addressing machine. FURNIGRE, 

In Boston alone the following banks use the ELLIOTT System: 

Old Colony Trust Co. , Boston, Mass. “The Quality is Higher than 

Commonwealth Trust Co. . ; ; ; “< “e the Price’’ 

Boylston National Bank . : : : “e és 

National Rockland Bank .  .. ‘ «| SEND FOR CATALOG 

New England Trust Co. . : ‘ ‘ ‘c ‘< | Typewriter Cabinets 

Exchange Trust Co. . ; ; ‘ , << 6s Typewriter Chairs 

Massachusetts Trust Co. . A : ‘ “e “< | : Twasnsler Shands 

National Shawmut Bank . . : : “< &6 | 4] oA ‘ 

Federal Trust Co. ; : ; : , 66 66 Mercantile Tables 

Central Trast Co. ; . ; . ‘ me = | Adding Machine Stands 

Beacon Trust Co. ‘ ’ : : : “< “ Steel Bank Tabies 

Fidelity Trust Co. ° . ° : sé 6 | 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Typewriter Stand 

Bay State Trust Co. . : ‘ : “e “ce | : 

National Union Bank ‘ ‘ ; ‘ “c ‘ce : 

ates 1" * * | = The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
° | ») a ™ 

| The Elliott Company, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. | 1021 Dorr Street, ToLepo, O. 























is obtained; and second, condensed groupings are 4 

ready for interest computation. | Do You Know What May Happen 
It matters not what number of notes a bank may . ’ 

hold; if its longest maturities are ninety days and it to Disarrange Your Bank’s Plans 


has as many as six interest rates, it will be seen that During the Coming 12 Months? 
interest computations on 540 of these groupings will | 


give the results or unearned interest. | Certainly not! But Craddick Service clients 
Considering that the Federal Reserve Banks main- know that no matter what happens — 
tain complete statistics in the discount department 


| Consolidations, New Buildings Completed, 
as regards all paper discounted and investments || Nationalizations, New Departments Opened, 
made, the discount teller, with the assistance of a New Competition, Interest Rate Changes, 


tabulating clerk, can handle several hundred pieces of 
paper daily, besides keeping the records of all securi- 
ties given to and received from the Federal Reserve 
agent incidental to the issuance of Reserve notes. 


or exigencies of like importance—they have at their 
instant command the services of a complete, efficient, 
experienced Financial Advertising Organization. 


te si pinieailed a CRADDICK SERVICE IS ADVERTISING PREPAREDNESS 
I believe that it would be profitable to banks in 
general to have the heads of their various depart- Perhaps YOU will meet some such EMERGENCY within 
+o . the next few months. If you have a connection with Craddick 
ments make annual visits to other banks to inspect Service you need but write, phone or send a wire and the 
the methods employed by them, for often one can entire force will be on the ag for oS once, — 
 — : er : iting, printing newspaper ads, letters, folders or what-not to 
readily grasp by observation some good idea that x cho cikaaal : 
: t the situation and get the results you want. 
can later be used to good advantage by his bank. Write and tell us in how many newspapers you care to use space and the cost per 
. inch; tell us the size of your mailing list, and the different kinds of business you | 
I feel certain, too, that the officers of any of the desire. We'll send you some mighty interesting information—the cost of Craddick | 
; Service wi ise you with its littleness. 
Federal Reserve Banks would be glad to discuss such saci cicaata elnnis | 
problems with a representative from any other bank H. B. CRADDICK | 
if his attention were solicited. This, at any rate, is couse 
the attitude taken by the officers of the Federal MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
Reserve Bank in Kansas City. 
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These satiate ‘ten 


F Tray Binder Users 


RS speak the advantages of Tray Binders over other equip- 


= ment for machine posting. ‘These banks have studied the 
i] efficiency problem in connection with their investment in 
f-; posting machines and have found its solution in the two- 
~ tray arrangement of the Tray Binder which makes the 


F$ sheet handling semi-automatic. 


Me Prefers Them to Vertical Files 

= [The Union Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., first 
5H tried Vertical files, but found it difficult to re-assort the leaves 
4 after posting. They also found that their statements could not 
* be kept clean in the unprotected file. These objections were 
both set aside when Tray Binders were installed. 


Bought Tray Binders After Trying Others 

The simplicity of construction and operation and the quick- 
ness with which the De Luxe Tray Binder can be locked and 
unlocked were the motives back of the Allen Banking Com- 
pany’s choice of the Tray Binder, after a thorough trial of a 
number of other loose leaf binders. 

The Northwestern National Bank of Portland, Oregon, which 
¢ formerly used compression-lock binders, found by actual test that 
= they were able to develop much 


ALLEN BANKING COMPANY 





Hamaisonvire Mo. 


, 


4 Greater Speed with Tray Binders 


-s¢ than had been possible with their old-style equipment. Read what 

F* Mr. Nelson says in his letter. It is a strong recommendation both 

<3 for machine posting and for De Luxe Tray Binders. 

£4 Let us send you, without obligation, our bulletins giving a complete 
; description of the Style B Tray Binders with a list of users covering every 

%y state in the Union. Our strongest argument for an opportunity to demon- 


** strate the Tray Binder to you before you buy, lies in the hearty endorsement 
of satisfied users. 








Sold by all large Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 


%; WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF Co. 


wed Makers of De Luxe and Jones Lines Loose Leaf 


Binders and Systems 
3021-31 Carroll Ave. 129-135 Lafayette Street 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Defuxe, 
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| have often heard it stated, and I guess it’s estimated 
That a man these days is rated by the dough he 
tucks away. 
Most folks look with approbation, on the fellow with 
stagnation 
When it comes to circulation of the coin of U. S. A. 


Me) 


Bankers preach to you that saving will in time become 
a craving 
And advise that you start shaving your expenses— 
good intent. 
| don't say they're falsifying, for it must be satisfying 
To be sure youre money's lying in the bank at 
four per cent. 
Te 


| admit we all get jealous when the guys with bank 
books tell us 
That a state law should compel us to save so much 
coin each day. 
But though firm is my intention, I can't save this 
coin they mention 
Without finding some invention to expand my 
monthly pay. 
ee 


But we might start being thrifty, so that by the time 
we re fifty 
There will be a balance nifty, where there never 
was before. 
Why not save ourselves the sorrow, that assails us 
when we borrow. 
Let's just start right in to-morrow and keep saving 
evermore. 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these—'N.S.F.”’ 
For thrills we pass up aviation and recommend 
check kiting. 
Stick to! either one and you'll hit the ground hard. 
Next to getting identified in a strange bank the 


hardest thing to do is to shake hands with the cashier 
through the bars of his cage. 


(tp Ver hav 
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ADJUSTO TRAY BINDER 


Mounted on Wheel Truck Stand 
Fitted with Steel Transfer Case 
The only complete and practical 


Posting Machine Equipment 


All Steel Construction—Mechanically Perfect—Built for Service 
Works Hand in Hand with Any Posting Machine 


Capacity 2,000 Sheets 


Several hundred 
Adjustos are in daily 
use, and all giving 
complete satisfaction. 
Here’s a specific in- 
stance: 

“Since we installed 
the Burroughs Posting 
Machine, we have used 
ledger binders, boxes, 
trays, etc., but were 
never satisfied. About 
two months ago we 
procured the ApjusTo 
Tray BINDER equip- 
ment and this has given 
the best satisfaction of 
any of the ledger de- 
vices we have had the 
opportunity of using.” 

Federal Title & Trust Co., 

Beaver Falls, Penna. 


Always Satisfactory 

The Adjusto Tray 
Binder has fulfilled all 
claims made for it. It 
has stood up under the 
severest tests, and has 
further added to our 
prestige as devisers 
and makers of novel, 
practical, and reliable 
ledger equipment for 
every purpose. 













This high stand 
outfit is used with 
the standing position 
Posting Machine. 





The complete equipment, as illustrated, consists of 


The Adjusto Tray Binder Steel Transfer Case 
Rapid-Fire Sheets and Index Wheel Truck Stand 
A FIT COMPANION TO THE POSTING MACHINE 
REFINEMENTS IN EVERY FEATURE 
THE RAPID-FIRE INDEX SYSTEM gives instant access 
to any account without leafing. The speed thus attained in 
handling the ledger adds materially to the efficiency of the 
Posting Machine System. With the Rapid-Fire Index you have 
the assurance of safety and prevention of lost accounts. 
Complete Posting Machine Ledger Systems 

Bank and Commercial Accounting Supplies, Posting Machine 
Ledger Sheets and Statements to use with any make of machine. 


Look for the Man with the X-Ray Line 


JEFEBuRE [EDGER GMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory, CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
District Offices at Omaha, Kansas City and Dallas 
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HE KALAMAZOO Swk‘*C’’ Posting Systems are the result of the most 
complete and comprehensive investigation of the requirements of a banking 
institution that it has been possible for experts to make. ‘This investigation 


included the best knowledge to be obtained from bank accounting experts, 
bankers and bank examiners. 


The advantage to banks of loose leaf systems and posting machines is of such 
tremendous importance, that it was unsafe and highly undesirable to risk the 
possibility of a possible necessity of the discontinuance of the use of same, due 
to insecurity, ease of manipulation during examination or other causes. 


SS S SY 


SS 





For this reason the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company, after a thorough 
and most complete investigation of the requirements through the sources before 
mentioned, developed the Kalamazoo Sty/e “‘C”’ Systems, giving to these systems 
every possible advantage that a loose leaf device could possibly suggest, with 
every possible security that had previously been had in a bound ledger. 


We submit to the banking trade a device many other advantages possessed by the Kal- 
which gives positive and absolute security amazoo Sty/e ‘‘C’’ Systems can be obtained 
when the book has been closed, as well as in no other device. 
while in use, greater speed of operation than 
any other device heretofore offered and one 
which possesses none of the disadvantages 
which have made other devices dangerous 
and undesirable. 


If you are considering changing your 
system to the posting machine, start right. 
If you already are using other systems 
and have been using them sufficiently long, 


you will have discovered a necessity for the 
The security, rapidity of operation and Kalamazoo Systems. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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What Fargos First Bank Found 


T HAS been a good many years now since 
James J. Hill, the empire builder, pushed 
his trunk line, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, out into the wilderness known as the 
great Northwest. But those who braved the 
hardships of pioneering to follow the surveyor 
with his transits and levels would do well to 
retrace their steps and pause on the west bank 
of the Red River in North Dakota. 

There they will find the city of Fargo—a 
hustling, prosperous metropolis in the heart of 
the richest wheat belt of the United States. 
Back in 1871, log huts and tents housed the few 
hundred hardy souls who ceased their journey 
westward to delve in the soil along the winding 
Red River. 

Gradually the settlement was enlarged to 
accommodate new arrivals and soon the name 
Fargo was given the site, in honor of W. G. 
Fargo, of the Wells Fargo Express Company. 

Nature was good to the first tourists travel- 
ing over the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
settling at Fargo. Splendid crops of perfect 
wheat were harvested and found a ready market 
in eastern cities. Today the region of the 
Dakotas is synonymous with wheat. Of course, 
Fargo, N. D., has many diversified industries, 
seats of learning, and civic improvements, like 
other progressive American cities, but after all 
it is wheat first and last that has been respon- 
sible for Fargo’s growth and prosperity. 





The expression ‘“‘as good as old wheat”’ might 
well have started in a conversation between two 
residents discussing the First National Bank 
of Fargo, for the bank is just as sound and in 
just as healthy condition as the most perfect 
wheat ever raised in the Dakotas. 

This bank for forty years has met every 
crisis that has arisen in its history and never 
once has the rumble of panic or failure been 
heard within its doors. 

When new things that would make for better 
service to the bank’s clientele or effect greater 
efficiency in handling the bank’s affairs were 
brought forward, they were investigated, and 
if found worth while were immediately adopted 
by the First National. Looking back, the list 
comprises many things that were once considered 
innovations but in the light of later years have 
proved indispensable. First there was the elec- 
tric light, then the telephone, then burglar 
proof vaults, then safety deposit boxes for 
depositors, then adding machines, and so on 
down the line, until a few years ago bookkeep- 
ing by machinery was placed in operation. 

There were several advantages in letting 
machines do the work that formerly was done 
with pen and ink. In the first place a bank’s 
ledgers are its fortune, if you please. Accuracy 
is absolutely imperative in order that customers 
will retain their confidence in the institution’s 
management. But to obtain this needed 
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accuracy it was necessary to 
spend many hours of bookkeepers’ 
time in tracing and rectifying 


4 


errors that would creep into 
human figuring. What was 


wanted was a method and means 
whereby the bank officials would 
know each day that accounts were 
in perfect balance, and the stand- 
ing of each and every account 
carried in the ledgers. 

Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines seemed to 
solve the question and were con- 
sequently installed. The manner 
in which these machines have 
justified the confidence placed in 
them by the officials of the First 
National Bank of Fargo is some- 
thing that should interest other 
banks in the country, even though the great 
majority of banks have long ago adopted 
Burroughs Machines as standard banking 
equipment. 

Accounts are carried in loose-leaf ledgers, one 
account to the page. This feature in itself is an 
important advantage over the former cumber- 
some bound Boston ledgers. Then too, with the 
old ledger in use it was necessary to extend 
balances on every account whether the account 
changed or not, in order to balance the page. 
Added to the many disadvantages of the Boston 
ledger was the necessity of changing every 
account each month. Therefore, with loose-leaf 
ledgers in use, many troubles were overcome. 

Posting each day is accomplished in two runs. 
The first run is made in the morning and includes 
clearings and mail items. The second run is 
made in the afternoon and includes counter 
business for the day. Before the items to be 
posted are handed to the posting operator, they 
are listed and totaled on a Burroughs Machine. 

In posting to the customers’ ledger, the 
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operator inserts the ledger sheet, 
lists the previous balance, date, 
checks, and deposits, the machine 
automatically computing the new 
balance, which is printed by de- 
pression of the total key and 

stroke of the operating bar. That 
is the one big feature about 
posting ledgers on Burroughs 
Machines—so many operations 
are entirely automatic and need 
no attention on the part of the 
operator. For instance, the 
dating, punctuation, printing of 
ciphers and symbols, indication of 
overdrafts, addition, subtraction 
and abbreviations are absolutely 
automatic features and as such 
are proof positive against errors. 

When items have been posted 
to an account the sheet is offset by the operator 
as it is returned to the binder. At the conclusion 
of the day’s posting, sheets thus offset show at 
a glance the accounts active that day. 

Old and new balances are taken off on the 
machine, which automatically subtracts one 
from the other, the difference accumulating in 
the adding wheels. When this difference is 
printed it must agree with the difference between 
the total checks and deposits, proving absolutely 
that all items to be posted have been posted. 

The following morning checks and deposits are 
handed to the operator who posts statements. 
When the posting has been completed, the 
operator calls back balances on the statement 
against balances on the ledger. This gives an 
absolute proof that all items have been posted 
to the proper accounts. In event of an error 
occurring in posting, it is immediately discovered 
in the call-back, and no time need be wasted in 
going through all the accounts at the end of the 
month as formerly was necessary in order to run 
down an error that kept ledgers from balancing. 
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All Burroughs—at the left, country ledger and statement department; at the right, customers’ ledger department 
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Some specimens of Burroughs work from the First 
National Bank of Fargo,N.D. The ledger sheet and cus- 
tomer’s statement leave no room for comparison with former 
pen-and-ink methods. The two smaller forms are transit 
letters and represent a tremendous saving in time, thanks to 
the Burroughs on which they are made out. Key numbers 
denoting states and banks are used and amounts are listed 


and totaled on the Burroughs. In former’days the custom 
was to write in various items with pen and ink. Addition and 
subtraction on these forms are performed automatically, as 
are the punctuation, printing of ciphers, and spacing. The 
date keys need be depressed only when posting is vom- 
menced and the date is printed automatically in the’ proper 
place thereafter during the run. 
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the bank a lot of time 
and money. There is no 
month-end rush in balancing pass books. And 
in order to get a statement of their accounts, 
depositors need not give up the only receipt 
they have for money deposited in the bank. 

In making out transit letters Burroughs 
Transit Machines are used to splendid advan- 
tage. These transit letters are of two colors. The 
white form is used for sending items to corre- 
sponding banks for collection and credit. The 
pink form contains items for collection and 
return. 

The case of the First National Bank of Fargo 
is no different from that of hundreds of banks in 
various parts of the land. This bank wanted 
efficiency in its accounting, and to accomplish 
the purpose, installed Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines. 

The cash in the American 
bank of today is protected by 
burglar-proof safes and vaults 


ING MACHINES PRICED AS 
LUABLE TIM LOWAS 125 


Country bank statement, posted on the Burroughs 


fitted with electric alarms, time locks, intricate 
combinations and every other invention genius 
‘an produce along this line. But banks have real- 
ized that their accounts are just as important as 
their money and deserve just as careful and 
thoughtful protection. 

Your bank desires this protection against 
errors and subsequent loss. As Burroughs 
Machines are serving the First National Bank 
of Fargo, as well as other banks of the country, 
so they will serve you. Your problems are not 
materially different from those of other banks; 
and while yours needs may vary in the way of 
equipment, there are many models of the Bur- 
roughs Ledger Posting and Statement Machines 
from which to choose. 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company maintains 170 
offices in the United States 
and Canada. 
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E explained the advantage of a savings account—and 
the service his bank renders. And he mailed his letters 
and circulars to a carefully selected list of logical pa- 
trons. In this way, Mr. Jackson, Assistant Cashier, increased 
the savings deposits of the Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, of Nashville, nearly half-a-million dollars during 1916. 


But he frankly admits this wonderful record would have 
been impossible without his Addressograph. With this sim- 
ple machine anybody can fill in letters, address envelopes 
and circulars, just like typewriting, butt TEN TO THIRTY 
TIMES FASTER, and without error or omission. The 
Addressograph so simplifies the getting out of letters and circulars 
that they are mailed on time and at regular intervals—and that is the 
kind of bank advertising that produces results. No waiting for clerks 
to do the addressing at odd times—the Addressograph does it in a few 
moments—SYSTEMATICALLY and REGULARLY, and mistakes 

and omissions are impossible. 





Cut Your Bank Record-keeping Costs 


UT the Addressograph does more —it organizes the writing of names 

and addresses in your bank. In addition to addressing envelopes 
and circulars, and filling in letters, this simple machine heads up and 
dates statements, interest notices, daily advices—lists names on trial 
balance and Boston ledger sheets—and other forms—relieves high- 
salaried clerks of drudgery— saves time, cuts costs, and insures accu- 
racy. Thousands of banks consider the Addressograph indispensable. 
Over 600 banks installed it during 1916. 


Let us explain how it will increase YOUR savings accounts—and 
cut your bank record-keeping costs. Just sign and mail the coupon. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


Addressograph Co., 

908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Send information indicated by check- 
mark, without obligation. 


C) How to compile a mailing list and 
increase deposits. 


OC) How to save time and insure accu- 
racy in writing bank record forms. 

CL! Details of 10-Day Hand Addresso- 
graph Trial Offer. 
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Town and State - 
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Time and Motion Study of Mechanical 
Posting Requirem ents —— Result: 


“noe The BAKER-VAWTER 
Steel Posting Tray 


Baker-Vawter ORIGINALITY scores 
another big hit! Two years of successful 
use by many banks precede this announce- 
ment. (18 in use by one St. Louis bank alone. 
See illustration below.) Practicability thus guaranteed. 

Bookkeepers can work faster—and with less fatigue. 


Elastic capacity. Leaves held at any desired angle by pos- 
itive, automatic follower block and steel non-skid bottom. 
























After compressing leaves tightly inside, a steel hood locks 
over tray. Safety! Tray lifts off for carrying or—press a 
foot lever and rollers drop to floor. Tray then rolls into 
vault on stand. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


for use with Bookkeeping Machines 


Supplying the equipment for THE BIG MAJORITY of 
banks using posting machines keeps Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany “a year and a half ahead.” This steel tray is the latest 
evidence of that well-known fact. 


Furthermore, Baker-Vawter Company, in its 29 years of existence, has 
had the most bank accounting experience and, in recent years, the most bank 
posting machine experience. It is only natural that the 14,000 satisfied 
banks using Baker-Vawter equipment should look upon 
such a concern as leader of the loose leaf and steel filing 
equipment business. 


Do not order your ledgers, leaves, indexes, trays, etc., until 
you have investigated what Baker-Vawter offers. The 
SMALL MINORITY have failed to investigate. THE BIG 
MAJORITY have investigated. This explains why THE 
BIG MAJORITY use Baker-Vawter equipment. 


WRITE Dept. A for Baker-Vawter Salesman to call and explain 
the Baker-Vawter Steel Posting Tray. Not sold by dealers. 






Originators and Manufacturers B317 


General Offices and Factones Eastern Office and Factory 
Benton Harbor Michigan Holyoke Massachusetts 


Saces Orrices in 42 Leapine Cities - SALESMEN EveRYWHERE 












This prominent St. Louis bank has 18 of these 
Baker-Vawter Steel Posting Trays in use. 
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